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_ NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue recent proceedings in Parliament must have prepared every 
one for an event which has this week occurred—the dissolution of 
Earl Grey's Cabinet. An Administration which possesses the 
confidence of the country may outlive internal dissension. A 
vigorous and popular Premier would find no difficulty in cashier- 
ing mutinous or disorderly subalterns, and filling up their places 
With active and obedient recruits. But Earl Grey's right 
arm had lost its strength. He had been forced to pardon and 
even conciliate insubordinates. He feared to dismiss Mr. Lirtie- 
TON, or to accept his resignation, tendered on Saturday last, even 
after publicly denouncing his conduct in the severest terms. 
Why was this? Because Earl Grey feared that he should 
not be able to find a successor to Mr. Litrieton, sure of a 
seat in the House of Commons. Here was a symptom of the 
weakness and unpopularity of the Ministry, not to be mistaken. 
The debate in the House of Commons, on Monday night, hastened 
the crisis. It revealed the actual state of dissension in the Ca- 
dinet, on a question respecting which entire unanimity was said to 
revail. Lord ArrHorp could not deny that there were Cabinet 
inisters who voted against retaining the clauses in the Coercion 
Bill prohibiting public meetings. He was moreover conscious 
that he was among them, and therefore constantly liable to the 
taunt of speaking and voting on the bill in opposition to his 
own conscientious opinion. Lord ALTHorpP has, on several 
occasions, displayed great intrepidity when placed in a similar pre- 
dicament ; but it seems that his conscience kicked at performing 
this duty ; or perhaps he was glad of an opportunity toescape from 
a situation which must have been for some time excessively annoy- 
ing tohim. Whatever his motive may have been, he actually did 
resign on Monday night, and persisted in his resignation next 
Morning, notwithstanding Earl Grey's endeavours to alter his 
resolution. Deprived of his “ right arm,” Earl Grey determined 
to resign too; and the King accepted the resignations on Tues- 
day,—for all that appears to the contrary, without reluctance. 

The facts to which we have referred,—the communication of 
Mr. LirtLeTon with O'ConnELL; and the disclosure of the nature 
and terms of that communication, which was partially sanctioned 
by Lord Atrnorp, but never even mentioned to Earl Grey; the 
disclosure, by some means not avowed, of the Cabinet divisions on 
the subject of the Coercion Bill, and Lord WeLtEszey's changes 
of opinion as to its necessity; the consequent resignation of 





Lord Attuorr and then of Lord Grey,—were all detailed at. 


length in the farewell speech, as a Minister, which the Premier 
delivered in the House of Peers on Wednesday night. This speech 
18 IN some respects the most interesting of any which have been 
delivered in either House of Parliament for many years. It re- 
quired no slight effort on the part of Earl Grey to accomplish his 
task. His nerves and voice failed him in several attempts to com- 
Mence his oration; but at length he rallied, and went through it 
with a manly dignity, delivering some passages with much pathos. 
If any evidence were wanting to convince unprejudiced persons 
of Earl Grey's unfitness to occupy the post of English Prime 
inister in times like the present, it is abundantly supplied in 
this speech,’ Eatl-Grary is Ultimus Romanorum—the last of the 
Jid Whigs.:; He does not.sympathize with the existing or the 
rising generation ; and wouid never have carried.the Reform Bill 
of 1832, had he not proposed a similar measure nearly forty years 
fore. It would seem that his colleagues were not in the 
habit of confidential communication with him; for he declares 
that he was surprised to find any difference of opinion existing 
among them on the subject of the Coercion Bill: and yet he was 
opposed on that question by Lord ALTHorp, whom he speaks of 
almost with affection, by Mr. Coartes Grant, Mr. ABERCROMBY, 
and by his own brother-in-law, Mr. Exxicg. Itis scarcely credible 


(Latest EpitT10Ne] 





that a Premier should have known so little of the opinions of his 
colleagues on a matter of such importance. But of the fact 
there can be no doubt. 

Earl Grey avowed bis apprehension that the patronage of the 
Crown had been too closely curtailed, and that economical reform 
had been carried too far. On this point he is at variance with the 
vast majority of the people of England: who fully expect, and 
mean to insist upon, still further extensive reductions—in the mi- 
litary establishments, for instance, they hope to cut down a million 
or two more. It would be unfair, indeed, to deny the late Admi- 
nistration the credit of having reduced the expenditure and taxa- 
tion of the country very considerably. At the same time, it should 
be remembered, when comparing their performances. in this line 
with those of their predecessors in office, that they have had to 
deal with a House of Commons inclined to economy; whereas it 
was a well-founded complaint against the Rotten Parliaments, 
that they would not support the Minister in a system of retrench- 
ment, 

The Premier defended himself feebly against the charge of 
nepotism. He complained that the numerous promotions of his 
connexions and relatives should all be laid to his charge: but 
surely Earl Grey will not pretend that those fortunate persons 
would have been so comfortably placed, had not the head of their 
clan been the head of the Government also. His Lordship intimated 
that the whole brood would retire unpensioned from the public 
service along with himself; but we shall be surprised if such is 
the case, unless a Tory Administration be appointed. At all 
events, the Greys, Ponsonsys, BuLTEELs, &c. will have re- 
ceived during their tenure of office a certain portion of the public 
money, which but for their connexion with the Premier they 
never would have touched: for out of the whole tribe, with the 
exception perhaps of Lord DuncANNon and Mr. Exuicz, there 
is not a man noted for having done the state any service; and we 
question whether either of those gentlemen has any intention of 
resigning. 

Earl Grey complained of the opposition he had encountered in 
the House of Peers ; and we agree with his Lordship that the Peers 
treated him shamefully. Their petty, spiteful, shortsighted ani- 
mosity against the chief ornament of their “ order,” and a victim 
to his love of it, has been conspicuous throughout the whole of 
his Administration. It has been truly observed, that the late Minis- 
ters “ stood between the Aristocracy and the People.” Of course 
they had a right to look for support from the former, but they did 
not receive it. The consequences will be disastrous to the Peers. 
No future Minister will dare to occupy the position which Earl Grey 
has just abandoned. It is too plain that the grand defect in his pulicy 
was a constant effort to conciliate the majority of the Upper House. 
In this he totally failed ; and who, among those who have any pros- 
pect of succeeding him, can hope for better fortune in following 
the same course? With a House of Peers constituted as the pre- 
sent House is, attempts at conciliation were from the first hope- 
less. It would have been far wiser to have created a hundred 
Peers, for life, during the Reform struggle, when Earl Gary was 
in fact dictator. In default of this, the force of public opinion 
should have been constantly brought to bear on the House of 
Peers, by means of popular measures, sent up in rapid succession 
by large majorities from the Commons. But Earl Grey stood in 
the way of both these plans. He hesitated to demand a creation 
of Peers, and ruined his popularity by neutralizing the force and 
mutilating the measures of the House of Commons. 

Earl Grey is entitled to the credit he claimed for resisting 
all importunities to employ extraordinary measures for the sup- 
pression of Political and Trades Unions. In this respect he 
showed sound discretion, and knowledge of the English character. 
What a pity it is that he was averse to treating his Irish fellow 
subjects like beings of the same species! But he seems to have 
reserved his sympathies for Englishmen ; and his jealousy of any’ 
attempt to interfere with their privileges when even the exercise 
of those privileges was attended with great annoyance to himself 
and his Ministry, was changed into an obstinate preference for 
“strung” measures when Irishmen were to be dealt with, It is 
lamentable to see the immediate cause—the ostensible reason—of 
Earl Grey's final exit from public life, associated with a futile 
attempt to renew the “ unconstitutional” Coercion Act. 

We think Earl Grey has, upon the whole, been fortunate poe 
successful-in his foreign policy. His views have perhaps-bee! 
thwarted in some degree by the employment of disatfecged diplo- 
matists: another sacrifice to the malignant Tories. [Mis oppo- 
sition to the English Movement also encouraged Louis; Putuip 
to proceed with confidence in his attack upon the ‘liberties of 
France. The affairs of the Peninsula, on the other eat Bool 


turned out better than. it was reasonable to expect; ° 


rl 
Gney has steadily adhered to the pacific policy he laid down,g@— 


entering: office. 
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But the great measure with which the name of Earl Grey in 
imperishably associated, wa¥ the Réform Bill.. He was the in- 
strument of effecting a migfity revOlution in the politiéal constitu- 
tion of the British nation. He pufth@means¢f. good ovérnment 
into the hands of the People ; and if*the first use of those mearis 
has not been attended with the beneficial result anticipated by the 
Reformers, still there is no question that the ruling power has 
changed hands, and that in future it will be the People’s own fault 
ifit be unwisely exercised. Much gratitude, and some charity for the 
prejudices of caste and training, as well as sympathy for the infir- 
mities of advanced years, is due to the statesman who had the ho- 
nesty and courage to take the lead in this great work. 

As regards the personal character of Earl Grey, it is pleasant 
to know that itis stainless) We have had reason to charge 
several of his colleagues with a propensity to shuffle and deceive. 
Even in the Cabinet there was too much of doubledealing going 
on; and the Premier's narrative of the proceedings which led to 
his resignation proves that our appellative of “Tricky Ministry ” 
‘was not misapplied. But Earl Grey himself is free from this im- 
putation. He was uniformly straightforward, consistent, and 
manly in his avowals of opinion, and in his conduct both in and out 
of Parliament. Had he been more pliable, in some respects, he 
would perhaps have made a better Minister. But though he pro- 
fessed to move with “the spirit of the age,” he by no means kept 
up with it, and hardly understood its force. It would be hypocriti- 
cal in us to lament his retirement. His day of usefulness was 
over, and he has done well to resign. 

Lord Atruorp stated the reasons for his own resignation, in 
the House of Commons, while Earl Grey was addressing the 
Lords. ‘ His explanation was received as all previous explanations 
from their chief favourite have uniformly been received by the 
Representatives of the People. Never certainly did any Minister 
succeed so well in gaining the regard and good-will of his 
brother Members. Even Mr. O'Connett and Mr. Hume pro- 
fessed to place perfect confidence in the good Lord ALTHoRP. 

Mr. Littieton harped upon one string—that of his own indis- 
eretion in talking with O'Connett. This is superlatively silly. 
Mr. Lirrieron acted discreetly in consulting with the foremost 
man of that country, with whose government he was intrusted, and 
for whose tranquillity he was responsible. The result only caused 
him to be blamed by his colleagues; but the country has reason 
to rejoice at the consequence of his indiscretion. Had he resigned 
immediately on discovering that he had misled O'ConNngELL, he 
would have stood well with the Liberal party ; and it appears from 
his speech, that Mr. LirrLeron is himself aware of the mistake 
he committed in remaining. 

The only Ministers who have actually resigned their offices, are 
Earl Grey and Lord Atrnorp; though some expressions in the 
explanatory speech of the latter conveyed the impression, that Mr. 
Axsercromsy, Mr. CHartes Grant, Mr. Sprine Rice, and Mr. 
Extice had also seceded from the Cabinet. Lord AttHorp had 
stated, that while he was speaking, Earl Grey was communicating 
to the Upper House the fact of the dissolution of the Govern- 
ment: and certainly the whole tenor, if not the express words of 
Earl Grey's speech on Wednesday, was to that effect. But on 
the following evening, Lord Brovueuam, being questioned on the 
subject by that bustling personage Lord Lonponprrry, denied 
most positively that the Government was at an end; declared that 
Lord A.trHorp had been misinformed as to what had fallen from 
Earl Grey; and referred to his own declaration on the preceding 
evening, that he had not abandoned his Sovereign,—a declaration 
which produced roars of laughter from the Peers, who seem to be 
unanimous in the belief that Lord Broveuam never will aban- 
don his Sovereign, but that he will cleave to him, for better for 
worse, till death do them part. Assuredly there was nothing in 
the tone and manner of Lord BroveHam’'s harangue which could 
lead any one to suppose that it was his intention to share the for- 
tunes of the fallen Minister. He spoke in reply to what the 
Times justly calis a“ rude, unfeeling, vindictive” speech of the 
Duke of WELL1NeTON; but the triumphant tone and exulting 
style of his oration, notwithstanding he plastered Earl Grey with 
fulsome praise, was far more unfeeling, far more disgusting, than 
the blunt and coarse asperity of the soldier. The conduct of Lord 
Broveuaw, in the whole of this affair, has done him no good with 
any party. He wishes to have it believed that the Cabinet has 
not been dissolved, notwithstanding the resignations of the Premier 
and Chancellor of the Exchequer, as long as fe retains his wig. 
But although the other Ministers still act as individual servants of 
the Crown, they cannot act together as a Cabinet. The Govern- 
ment is therefore virtually broken up. 

Little progress has been made towards its reconstruction. Lord 
MeEtzourne has been consulted by the King; who is said to be 
desirous of forming a Coalition Cabinet of Whigs and Tories. The 

serious, if not insuperable difficulties in the way of such a scheme, 
must retard if not prevent its execution. The Duke of WEL- 
LineTon and Sir Roserr Peet are also reported to have been in 
communication with his Majesty. But the Tories are evidently 
dispirited, and see little prospect of their return to power. Up to 
this time all is uncertainty. 





The second reading of the Poor-Law Bill in the House of Peers 
was postponed last night, till Friday next. The fate of that mea- 
Sure is, we suppose, no longer doubtful. The argumentum ad 
crumenam prevails, as usual. The Duke of WELLINGTON and 
Lord WincuILseA will both support the second reading ; and, at 





this time of the year, we do not anticipéte.protracted opposition to 
the détails of the measure s*especialbyasto'damage the bin would 


_not néW be to démage the Ministty. 


Thé Marquis‘6f CHanpdos movéed"the Commons, on Monday, to 
addréss the Crown in favour of reliéf to the landed interest, by a 
diminution of “ general ‘or local taxation ;" but the motion was 
rejected, by 190 to 174. The conduct of Mr. Hume, who voted 
for the motion, has been made the subject of very unfair attacks 
in the Morning Chronicle and the Globe. It is pretended that he 
voted against Ministers from factious motives, or from selfish ones, 
because he is himself a considerable landowner. But Mr. Hume 
spoke with energy against the landlords’ monopoly, as he always 
does, and denied that'the landed interest in particular suffer from 
partial taxation. It was perfectly consistent with these sentiments 
that he should vote, according to his invariable practice, for the 
reduction of general taxation, by which all classes would be be- 
nefited. The secret of the ebullition of Whig vexation is simply this, 
that Mr. Hume did not go out of his way, as he had done more than 
once before, to prop up the Tricky Ministry, on acritical division. 
But Mr. Hume well knew that it was nota question of “ Reform or 
Toryism,” on Monday night. i 

At length the House of Commons have agreed to obtain and 
publish an authentic record of votes on divisions. Mr. Warp’s 
plan was adopted, on Monday, by a majority of 76 to 32, notwith- 
standing that Mr. Secretary Sprine Rice tried to throw cold 
water on it. It was suggested that some Member well acquainted 
with his brethren should act as teller, in order. to try the experi- 
ment fairly; and Mr. Hume, who remarked that he thought he 
knew the name of every gentleman in the House, promised his 
services. Thus the Reformed Parliament has been badgered into 
effecting one rational alteration in its internal regulations. 


a SS a ee 





Dissensions have broken out in the French Cabinet. The ap- 
pointment of the Duke pz Cazxs to be Governor of Algiers is sup- 
ported by TutEeRs, Guizot, and most of the Ministers; but obsti- 
nately opposed by Soutt,—who is said to have a personal dislike 
to the Duke, arising from the recollection of certain indignities 
put upon him during the Administration of De Cazes, under 
Louis the Eighteenth. The quarrel was not made up when the 
last accounts left Paris. 

M. Dupin has returned to France, and speaks so warmly in 
favour of British political institutions, that his reelection to the 
Speakership of the new Chamber is said to be put in jeopardy. 
Such Liberal notions as he now disseminates, are not relished by 
the slavish majority of the Juste Milieu. 

It is now arranged that the Chambers are to meet on the 31st 
of this month; the returns of the members are to be verified, and, 
after a session of a few days, a prorogation is to take place. Thus 
the terms of the Charter will be complied with, and France will 
not be without a regularly-constituted Parliament for more than 
three months. 

The retirement of M. HumAny, and the probable nomination of 
M. DucuareEt to his post of Finance Minister, are talked of in 
Paris. Should this arrangement be made, it is supposed that the 
Ministry of Commerce would be attached to that of the Interior, 
and thus again be under the control of the illiberal Tu1zrs. We 
hope that no such change will take place. 


The accounts from Spain give reason to expect that the Liberals 
will have a decided majority in the Cortes. In Madrid, a new 
panic has broken out, in consequence of the cholera having reached 
Toledo, Ropit is marching towards the North, with ten thou- 
sand good troops. It remains to be seen whether the hardy and 
persevering insurgents will yield to this new chieftain: the ques- 
tion is a doubtful one. 

The Portuguese Regency have decreed that the money due from 
Brazils to Portugal, said to be about 1,600,000/., is to be applied 
to the payment of the British loans. The Duke of PatmMeLia 
will probably soon join the Ministry. He is also mentioned as 
hkely to be chosen President of the Chamber of Peers, when the 
Cortes assembles. The Governor of Madeira, till lately a violent 
Miguelite, has declared, with the garrison, in favour of the Queen; 
and a decree has been issued at Lisbon lowering the export duty 
on Madeira wine. 


It appears very plainly, from articles in the German Papers, 
that the plans of the Northern Despots for the dismemberment of 
the Turkish empire are ripening fast. The necessity of yield- 
ing up Bosnia to Austria is urged without disguise. The 
Bosnians are called turbulent neighbours; and as the Porte 1s 
unable to control their excesses against the peaceable Austrian 
subjects on their frontier, it is declared to be the absolute duty of the 
Emperor Francis to perform the troublesome task himself. At 
the same time, a boast is made of the numerous and well-equipped 
army which is ready to defend the Austrian empire from al 
attack. 


A recent arrival from New York brings accounts confirmatory 
of a statement which we made a month ago, on private authority, 
of the disorders in the American Post-office department. A re- 


port, which was read in the Senate on the 17th June, states that 
the Post-office is “ largely insolvent ;” that it owes 800,000 dol- 
lars more than it can pay; and that maleadministration, and fa- 
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‘vouritism 1m the selection of officers, have been the cause of this 
great defalcation. The accounts rendered by the Post-office func- 
tionaries are discredited ; and large sums are said to have been il- 
legally and collusively obtained. 





Fresh disorders have broken out in Peru; but the details are 
deficient in general interest. 








Debates and Proceedings in Parliament. 
1. RENEWAL OF THE CoERcIoN BILL. 

The House of Peers resolved itself into a Committee on this bill on 
Monday ; and a brief discussion arose; in the course of which, Earl 
Grey stated, that for the same reasons which had induced Ministers to 
omit the Court-martial clauses from the bill, namely, the readiness of 
juries to convict the guilty, the Change of Venue Bill would also be 
suffered to drop. The clauses in the bill were agreed to, with a verbal 
amendment ; the report ordered to be received on Tuesday, and the 
House resumed. 

In the House of Commons, on the same evening, Lord ALTHORP 
laid on the table some papers relating to the state of Ireland, and moved 
that they be printed. He took the opportunity of stating that Mr. 
Littleton had good grounds for making the communication which he 
had made to Mr. O’Connell, that Ministers had not thén made up their 
minds as to the renewal of the Coercion Act. He also mentioned, 
that Mr. Littleton on Saturday, tendered his resignation to Earl Grey; 
who, however, declined accepting it. Mr. Littleton then held office at 
the request of Ministers ; who were extremely unwilling to be deprived 
of his valuable services, on such insufficient grounds as had caused his 
resignation. 

Mr. Hume avowed his belief that Mr. Littleton had acted with 
strict honour and with kind feeling in his communication to Mr. O’ Con- 
nel] ; which communication no person could now doubt to have been 
quite correct. He extremely regretted the hesitating conduct of Mi- 
nisters in regard to this Coercion Act, as on all other subjects. He 
had indeed heard, that it was merely in obedience to the will of one 
person in the Cabinet that the bill was to be renewed; and that his 
colleagues had submitted to that person under the threat, that if he 
were not supported on this occasion, he would resign. This was the 
statement in every one’s mouth ; and, if incorrect, Lord Althorp might 
contradict it. 

Lord Atruorr said, that the Cabinet was unanimous in bringing for- 
ward this measure. It was inconsistent with his duty to give a reply to 
the question asked by Mr. Hume as to their having been only one mem- 
ber originally in favour of renewing the Coercion Act. 

Mr. Rosinson remarked, that it was plain, from Lord Althorp’s 
reply, that Mr. Hume had good grounds for what he had stated. e 
hoped that the whole of the correspondence of Lord Wellesley would 
be brought forward. 

Lord Atruorp admitted, that a discussion respecting the renewal of 
the bill had taken place between Ministers and Lord Wellesley; but 
many of the letters which had passed were private communications, and 
ought not to be produced. Lord Wellesley was now decidedly in favour 
of renewing the Act. 


Mr. O’ConnELt strongly urged the production of all the correspon- 
dence. Lord Wellesley was in favour of the bill on the 18th of April, 
as appeared from the papers laid before Parliament; he was opposed to 
the renewal, as appeared from Mr. Littleton’s communication to him, 
on the 20th of June; and now Lord Althorp stated, that he was de- 
cidedly in favour of it on the 7th of July. It was extremely important 
to ascertain how this change of opinion had been brought about in the 
mind of the Viceroy. Mr. O’Connell then ridiculed the proceedings 
by which Ministers pretended to give the promised relief to Ireland. 

The Reform Bill itself was only an insult to Ireland,from the difference between 
it and the English and Scotch Reform Bills. Then they had got rid of, prospec- 
tively, ten bishops! he thought that measure nothing when it was proposed, 
and he voted against the third reading of it. He was told of the 1,000,0000. 
voted for the Irish clergy: they had sent it back. Then they were told of the 
reduction of the vestry cess, which it now appeared had dwindled down to a 
paltry 35,0007. a year: that was, according to the right honourable Secretary, 
one of the boons granted to Ireland. Last came the measure of the Govern- 
ment for settling the tithe question: they brought in that bill in February, they 
altered it in March, again they altered it in April, ditto in May, ditto in June; 
and now in July, after all this chopping and changing, it had become such a 
nondescript, that there was no knowing what to make of it. Oh, he forgot— 
they had given them a Commission to inquire into the state of the Church of 
Treland : 2 had given them the benefit of ten Commissioners, who had not yet 
set out on their travels. That was all that had been done for Ireland. They is- 


sued a Commission, and they were afraid to affirm the principle which some of | 


them asserted the very issuing of that Commission acknowledged. They had set 
up a Commission which would be the ridicule and scorn of the whole country. 

He concluded by moving that the papers laid on the table by Lord 
Althorp should be referred to a Select Committee. 

Mr. Fercus O’Connor seconded this amendment. 

Lord ALTHORP opposed it. 

The papers which he had laid upon the table of the House contained such in- 
formation as the Government conceived would justify the proposition which it 
was their intention to bring before the House; and if, on consideration of their 
contents, it should appear to the House that these documents afforded no justifi- 
cation for the measure, then of course it would not agree to its adoption. 


Mr. H. Grattan supported the amendment, and vehemently de- 
nounced the conduct of Ministers. -He denied that Lord Wellesley 
was qualified to give an opinion as to the state of Ireland. 

The information had been obtained from the police officers, for Lord Wellesley 
had never been further than the county of Wicklow since his appointment. He 
knew personally nothing of the state of the country ; and with respect to the sources 
from which his information was derived, the police-officers, Mr. Grattan could 
State that it had been his lot to examine many of them in the county of Mona- 
ghan, and he had no reluctance in stating that he would not believe them upon 
their oaths. That they were undeserving of credit, he should be able to prove, 
when the debate on the bill came regularly before the House. He could also 
Prove, that they had not possessed the courage to enforce the orders which were 
Contained in the letters transmitted to them by Mr. Stanley, at the time that 
gentleman filled the office of Secretary for Ireland. 





Mr. Fercus O’Connor spoke on the same side. 

Mr. E tice admitted, that there was some justification for the 
warmth exhibited by the Irish Members; but maintained, that no ad- 
vantage could be derived from sending the papers to a Committee up 
stairs, who could only report their opinion upon their contents to the 
House, where they could be well examined in the first instance. 


Mr. Hume reminded Mr. Ellice, that Mr. Grattan had declared he 
was prepared with evidence to disprove the statements of the police ; 
but this he could not do, if the papers were merely printed and laid 
upon the table. He contended for the reasonableness of the request of 
the Irish Members, that due time and every opportunity should be al- 
lowed for the examination of the papers, on the faith of whose con- 
tents such a bill as the Coercion Bill was to be renewed. 


Mr. Lirrteton spoke a few words in defence of the credibility of 
the police. 

Mr. O’REILLY mentioned, that Mr. Charles Grant, when Irish 
Secretary, refused to renew the Insurrection Act in 1821] and 1822, or 
the faith of police reports. 

Mr. Cuaries Grant said, that he certainly had done so; but sub- 
sequently, when unconnected with Government, he had voted for the 
renewal of the Insurrection Act, being convinced of its necessity. 


Sir Rosert Peet called for more information respecting the causes 
of Lord Wellesley’s change of opinion. He said Lord Wellesley did 
not lightly form his opinion; and enlarged in praise of his Lordship’s 
firmness of character and mental power, as exhibited in India and in 
Ireland. He read an extract from his letter of the 15th April; and re- 
marked upon the earnestness of tone and peculiarly strong language in 
which he called for the renewal of the bill. He also dwelt upon the 
extreme impropriety and indiscretion of the Ministerial communica- 
tions with Mr. O’Connell, who had been expressly pointed at in the 
King’s Speech as a dangerous disturber of the peace of Ireland. He 
should, however, vote against the amendment, because he did not wish 
to delay the progress of the bill. 

Mr. LitrLeron repeated the assurance that Lord Wellesley’s opinions 
were the same now as on the 15th April. 

After receiving the despatch of that date, as the confidential friend as well as 
the official adviser of the Lord- Lieutenant, he wrote to Lord Wellesley to in- 

uire whether his opinion was firmly fixed in favour of the continuation of the 
three clauses which prohibited public meetings. A communication ensued, the 
substance of which he did not feel justified in divulging; but it was enough to 
say, that the result was a general union of all parties in the opinion that the 
Coercion Act should be renewed as had been proposed. 


Mr. Suet said, the question was, did the Lord-Lieutenant change 
his mind ? 


Ministers relied on the opinion of Lord Wellesley when it was in favour of 
coercion ; what weight was attached to it when it was pronounced — coer- 
cion? The House had not the whole truth before them. The Government 
kept back the documents. There was nothing like having all the postulates, all 
the data, before you proceeded with argument. He wanted the letters. Grant- 
ing that the despatch of the 18th of April was in favour of coercion, was not 
that of the 18th of June against it? The Ministry had given the country but a 
miserable fragment of that despatch. It had been said by Sir Robert Peel that 
it was too late in the session to commence an inquiry. hat ! was it really too 
late for a complete investigation? Was it too late on the 7th of July to do justice 
to Ireland? If it was too late, it was not for want of warning. There was no 
ground for renewing one part of the bill without the other. 


Mr. LirrLeton observed, that Lord Wellesley had never turned his 
attention to the effects of the Court-martial clause, because it had never 
once been found necessary to call it into operation. 


Mr. O’ConnELL—“ Good God! is Ireland to be governed by a man 
who has never turned his attention to the effects of the Court-martial 
clause? Lord Wellesley, then, had never turned his semi-regal attention 
to the Court-martial clause! It was said that it was too late to do jus- 
tice to Ireland by a Committee ; but it was not too late to pass the Co- 
ercion Bill! ” 

Here were the Ministers with their ready majority to carry their Coercion 
Bill. But he would tell them that they would save something even in point of 
time. Would he not discuss the question debate after debate, word by word, 
sentence by sentence? Must he not make a motion for the production of the 

apers ? Did the House think that he would allow himself to sit idly there? 
Did they think that any one of the Irish Members would not put the House to 
the test over and over again? ‘* Oh you are the descendants of the old Whigs, 
the enemies of despotism, the friends of constitutional freedom,—you have free- 
dom for your banner, but tyranny for your principle.” 


On the 20th of June, they were told there would be no Coercion 
Bill, The individual members of the Cabinet, counting them one by 
one, were against it. 

‘“ And yet, because the First Lord of the Treasury was opposed to you—because 
he was obstinate, and the prolonged existence of the Administration was threat - 
ened—because you preferred your places to your political consistency, you are con- 
tented to be branded, as I brand you now with being the tyrants, the miserable des- 

ots, of a country which you believe has not at the moment the power to resist. 

ut let me tell you, that there is no braver nation in the wide world than the 
Trish nation may be taunted—I am liable to the taunt, and it is a perfectly 
safe taunt for all who may choose to put it forth—but the courage of the 
nation stands high and pure, above all doubt secure from any imputation. 
( Cheers.) I wish to God, however, that I could reconcile it to my conscience 
—I wish to God I could, but I cannot, reconcile it to my conscience again to 
place myself in mortal conflict with a fellow-creature, and that the survivor of 
us was to have the government of Ireland ; and I tell you that then I had rather 
die than let you pass this act.” 

The police-officers were persons who had a direct interest in the re- 
newal of this act. They were false witnesses. A grosser falsehood 
never stained human lips than that the Coercion Bill was necessary for 
the tranquillity of Ireland. 

Lord Wellesley was most anious to have it reenacted. He used nearly all the 
superlatives in the English language to express his anxiety. And Lord Wel- 
lesley was praised for his manliness—his manliness! ‘But I disdain describin 
him! .F have seen him at his levee! Oh, it is too bad that the liberties of Ireland 
should be made to rest upon such a will-o’-the wisp. He is not in your Cabinet. 
No, you never had him‘there! No, he is not fit for that; but he is good enough 
to make tyrannical Jaws for Ireland. On the 18th of April you were for the 
bill—the whole bill. Why are you not so now? The honourable Member for 
Edinburgh and the honourable Member for Kirkcudbright are amongst you.” 
The abandonment of the Court-martial clause, was nothing more or less than the 
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truckling of one part of the Administration to another. If the Attorney-General 
had agreed to press the Court-martial clause, a Dudley féte might have taken 
place in Edinburgh. There are one hundred Irish voters in Edinburgh. 

The Arrorney-Generat—“ They all voted against me.” 

Mr. O’Connett—* They did right. They voted against the prosecutor of 
the True Sun. They voted against one who was a member of that Adminis- 
tration which passed the Coercion Bill; and I have no doubt many honest 
Scotchmen voted against you also.” Would the Radicals of Cambridge have 
voted for the new Secretary for the Colonies if they knew that the bill was to be 
renewed by this Liberal Government at the request of a Polonius of a Lord- 
Lieutenant ? 

Mr. Asercromsy stated his readiness, when the proper time came, 
to state the reasons which had induced him to be in favour of the bill; 
which he begged the House not to reject by the side-wind of granting 
a Committee of inquiry. 

Lord Joun Russext thought that Mr. O’Connell’s specch, and the 
temper which he had that night evinced, proved the necessity of renew- 
ing the Coercion Bill. 

Lord Srormonr distinctly asked Lord Althorp, why it was that 
Lord Wellesley had changed his epinion ? 

Mr. Rosinson also pressed for this information. 

Lord Atruorp said— 

On the 20th of June the discussion then going forward between 
Mr. Littleton and the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland was in such a state as led the 
former to believe, and justified him as acting on that belief, to state that he 
thought the noble Marquis had changed his opinions upon the subject of the 
Coercion Bill. Lord Althorp, however, was not prepared to say that the cor- 
respondence had left the same impression on his mind that it had on Mr. Little- 
ton’s respecting the alteration in Lord Wellesley’s opinions. But he could easily 
understand how a man, anxious to lead another into his views, would naturally 
interpret every thing in that way which was most favourable to the object he had 
at heart. 

The letters were private and could not be produced. 

Sir Rozerr Peet declared that, it was idle to contend that letters on 
great public questions were to be made inviolably private by a mark. 

Surely, the very letters which were on the table bore all the show of private 
communications. One ended—* in haste, most truly, your wellwisher, Hussey 
Vivian:” there ‘were letters beginning with ‘‘ My dear Ellice,” and so on. 

Sir Robert read some other extracts from the letters,"to prove the 
familiar tone in which they were written. 

Mr. Etrice— Those letters were published with the consent of the 
parties by whom they were written. 

Sir Roserr Peet—* That will quite satisfy me! ” 

He had read what the noble Marquis had written on the 18th of April; he 
had heard what the noble Marquis’s opinion was upon the 7th of July; but he 
was told that on the 20th of June the noble Marquis held a different opinion. 
They had Lord Wellesley’s opinion in favour of the renewal of the Act. They 
asked for his opinion against it! (oud cheers.) Would they refer to the 
Marquis Wellesley, and ask him if he had any objection to the production of 
that part of his correspondence with the right honourable Secretary which might 
bear upon this point? ( Continued cheering.) 

Sir Georcr Murray said, that if this bill were for Scotland, 
instead of for Ireland, nothing would induce him to vote for it without 
inquiry; but he should follow the example of Sir Robert Peel, and 
vote against the amendment, because, if inquiry were granted, it would 
be impossible to pass the bill this session. (Laughter.) 

The House divided, after a few brief observations from Mr. 
O'Dwyer, Mr. Ronayne, Mr. Lerroy, and others: for the amend- 
ment, 73; against it, 156; majority for printing the papers, and against 
the Committee of inquiry, 83. 

The original motion was then agreed to. 

On Tuesday, in the House of Peers, Earl Grey said he wished to 
postpone the order of the day for taking into consideration the report 
on the bill. 

The Duke of Buckincnuam said, they had been told of the absolute 
necessity of pressing forward the renewal of this bill; and now a delay 
was requested. He was surprised that no reasons or explanation were 
given for this mode of proceeding. 

Earl Grey said, that’if the safety of the country would be affected 
by twenty-four hours’ delay, then an explanation ought to be given. 
But he thought that the Duke of Buckingham would not suppose a 
short delay would have such an effect, or that he would ask for it, 
without sufficient reasons. ‘Those reasons, however, he would de- 
cline stating. 

The Duke of Buckxineitam again pressed for the reasons for this 
delay; but received no reply from Karl Grey; and the order of the 
day was postponed. 


2. Disso.uTion or THE MInNisTRY. 

On Wednesday, the order of the day for receiving the report on the 
Irish Coercion Bill being read, 

Earl Grey advanced to the table, and said “Irise, my Lords ”— 
Here he paused, evidently much affected, and unable to proceed: the 
Opposition Peers cheered repeatedly, in order to give Earl Grey time 
to recover his self-possession; but, after several attempts to go on, he 
sat down amidst general cheering. 

The Duke of WeLtincTon then presented several petitions from 
places in Ireland in favour of the Established Church. After which, 

Earl Grey again rose, and said that he really felt quite ashamed of 
the weakness and excess of feeling he had shown on this occasion ; but 
he trusted that the difficult duty he had to perform would be receive] 
as an apology for it. In rising to move that the report on the Ccer- 
cion Bill should be received, he had to state, that he no longer acted as 
Minister of the Crown, but as an individual member of Parliament. 
He should be unworthy of the place he had held, if he shrunk from 
supporting as an individual a measure which as a Minister he had de- 
clared to be essential to the safety of the country. But as he had 
formerly stated at length the grounds on which he asked their Lord- 
ships’ concurrence in this measure, he would not detain them longer 
upon that subject, but would proceed to explain the circumstances 
which had led to his resignation. 

It could not be necessary for him to refer to their Lordships’ recollection of 
what had'recently passed in this House on questions put to him, and the answers 
which he had given. He was asked whether, in any communications that had 














taken place upon this subject with a person known for the strong part he took 
in the affairs of Ireland,—he did not wish to use any other terms with respect to 
that individual, who must be sufficiently known to their Lordships,—he was 
asked whether he had been any party to dhe communications? In answer to 
this question, he then stated, and he now repeated, that those communications 
were not only made without his concurrence, but without his knowledge. 
( Cheering.) If he had been previously apprised of the matter, there was no 
power or influence which he possessed that he would not have used to prevent 
them ; well knowing, as the event had proved, that communications of any 
description, even of the slightest nature, could not be safely made in that quarter; 
and being strongly impressed with a conviction that it was not for the public 
benefit or the advantage of the Government to make any communication what- 
ever in that quarter. (Zoud cheers.) What he had next to state to their 
Lordships, after having already repeated his opinion of the necessity of this mea- 
sure, was, that from the time his opinion of that necessity was formed on the 
grounds before mentioned, it had never for one moment suffered the slightest 
rag or variation. Up to the 28d of June, he had no reason to believe that 
any doubt was anywhere entertained on the subject. It was the opinion of him- 
self and his colleagues, an opinion formed in consequence of the communications 
which they had received, that the renovation of this act was indispensably re- 
quired. He had himself instructed the Attorney-General to frame a bill for its 
renewal, which bill was now on their Lordships’ table. But on the 23d of 
June a new state of things occurred. It was exceedingly painful to him to go 
into a statement of circumstances of which nothing, ought ever to have been 
heard; but the fault was not his, and if by imprudence those circumstances had 
been brought before the public, and had produced results such as they had given 
rise to, it was necessary that he, standing there charged with an imperious duty 
to his Sovereign and the country, and responsible for his own character—it was 
necessary that he should state to their Lordships in the clearest manner, and 
without disguise, every thing that had taken place. On the 23d of June, he re- 
ceived from the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland a private and confidential letter 
(which certainly he would never have mentioned out of the Cabinet, had he not 
been obliged to do so by the necessity of the circumstances in which he was 
placed), which did appear to give a new view of the subject, and which he 
therefore laid before his colleagues, That letter appeared to have been produced, 
not so much by any original view entertained by that illustrious person, of 
whom he could not speak too highly, and who in this matter as well as'in every 
other he was sure acted from the most conscientious desire to discharge his pub- 
lic duty. He repeated, that the letter in question appeared to have been pro- 
duced, not so much by that illustrious person’s original view of the state of Ire- 
land, as by certain considerations suggested to him by others—he again repeated, 
without his knowledge or privity—certain considerations rather affecting the 
political state of this country than that of Ireland. 

He by no means concurred with this view; and, by return of post, 
wrote to Lord Wellesley, stating his opinion. A correspondence en- 
sued ; and the result of that correspondence undoubtedly was, that Lord 
Wellesley did express an opinion that if it would promote the accom- 
plishment of other objects, the omission of the three clauses might be 
resorted to without endangering the safety of Ireland, and more parti- 
cularly if by means of the omission an extension of time might be pro- 
cured. From this view, which Lord Wellesley submitted for conside- 
ration, but not as a recommendation, Earl Grey dissented; and the 
question was then discussed in the Cabinet. 

He now came to circumstances that ought never to have been made known, 
and which it was equally inconvenient and painful for him advert to; but no 
choice remained to him. It had been already stated, and it could now no 
longer be concealed, that there existed considerable difference of opinion on the 
subject in the Cabinet; but it was ultimately determined that the bill should be 
introduced in that form in which he had brought it forward, and that determina- 
tion had since received the full and entire concurrence of their Lordships. So 
far the case was clear. A new practice, a novel circumstance which had never 
before occurred in the political annals of the country, now tock place. Questions 
had arisen, and disclosures were called for, of what passed in the confidential 
communications between Ministers themselves and persous holding subordinate 
offices. This was perfectly unjustifiable; the result of such communications 
was all that Parliament was entitled to learn—the result, founded on sufficient 
documentary evidence. But to ask, in the various discussions that arose in Par- 
liament, what were the different opinions and views of various members of the 
Government under difficult circumstances—to require minute information on 
this head—would be to demand what, if complied with, would render the 
task of government, a task at all times difficult, and at no time more difficult 
than at present, absolutely impossible. It was with considerable pain and sur- 
prise that he had heard it stated by those who he thought ought to be anxious, 
above and apart from all party considerations, to preserve the peace and tran- 
quillity of Ireland,—anxious to preserve the first privileges of government, and 
reluctant to throw impediments in the way of a necessary act,—-it was with 
the greatest astonishment he heard that those individuals had supported a mo- 
tion of an honourable Member of the other House of Parliament, calling for the 
production of documents which were not of a nature to be laid before the House. 
Those were letters not addressed to that Minister of the Crown with whom the 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland stood naturally connected: they were of a secret and 
confidential nature, addressed to himself; and through whatever channel the 
knowledge of them might have transpired, he did not think that altered the 
state of the case, or that their production could be properly called for. 

He now came to the circumstances of Mr. Littleton’s communication 
with Mr. O'Connell. 

He had already stated, that that communication was made without his know 
ledge or concurrence ; and that it had been dictated by an extreme imprudence 
which it was hardly possible to imagine, he was compelled to admit. How- 
ever, the effect of that communication was, that a Member of the other House 
of Parliament having been put in possession of the facts referred to, did make 
use of them for the purpose of bringing a charge against the Government for not 
producing the necessary documents on the subject of the Protection Bill. Further, 
Ministers were charged with a breach of faith, followed by vacillation and in- 
consistency ; and the production of private documents was called for, contrary 
to all precedent and propriety. The consequence of this was, that his noble 
friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer,—he had his Majesty’s permission to 
state these facts, and he would not state more than was absolutely necessary,— 
the noble Lord who conducted the affairs of Government in the House of Com- 
mons, and who was one of those most fully impressed with the opinion enter- 
tained by the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, aud who felt how much of the ground 
on which this bill had ‘been proposed was swept from under him,—his noble 
friend felt, ‘in consequence of what had passed in the House of Commons on the 
night before, that he could not with satisfaction to himself or the Government 
continue in the situation which ke had hitherto occupied. The cousequence was, 

that yesterday morning he received a letter from the noble Lord, containing his 
resignation ; and having subsequently, in a personal interview with his p ble 
friend, ascertained that. the resolution was final and unalterable, he transmitted 
the resignation to his Majesty. ° 

It then became necessary for him to consider what he himself should 
do. At the close of last session it had been his anxious wish to retire ; 

but he yielded to the strong and united representations of his colleagues, 
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and remained. When the late secessions from the Cabinet occurred, 
he again wislied to give up his post ; but again the representation of his 
colleagues, and of alarge body of gentlemen in the House of Commons, 
prevailed upon him to retain it,—notwithstandiug he felt the separation 
from his colleagues most painfully, and séill regretted the loss of the 
Duke of Richmond and the Earl of Ripon. Feeling how unable he 
was to continue to discharge the duties of his offices, he then made 
up his mind to retire, as he would have been justified in retiring. He 
had completed his seventieth year in March last; and though, at his 
age, being blessed with good health, he might be able to conduct the 
affairs of the country in ordinary times, yet, in such times as these, 


| more than 4,000/. a-year; which, in reforming the Irish Church, their Lord- 


ships did not think too much for an Irish Bishop. : . ; 

Earl Grey then stated, that he could not advise their Lordships to 
proceed at present with measures of general policy, such as the Coer- 
cion and Irish Church Bills; which he therefore would propose should 
be laid aside till a new Administration was formed, when they should 
have his best support. But the Poor-Law Bill was not a Government 
or political measure ; and he therefore would propose its second reading 
on Friday next. In conclusion, Earl Grey said— . 

He might have much to account for to their Lordships and the country with 
respect to the ability with which he had discharged his duty; but he trusted 








a person arrived at that age was unequal to so great a charge. The 
places, however, of those who seceded were filled up; and he was in 
hopes that the Administration would. go on at least until the measures 
before Parliament were completed. 

Then came this new state of affuirs, which had deprived him of the assistance 
of his noble friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the leading member of 
Government in the Commons—the individual on whom his whole confidence 
rested, whdm he considered as his right arm, and without whose assistance he 
felt it impossible for the Government to go on. Former breaches had con- 
siderably weakened the Government; this new breach placed it ina situaticn 
in which he could not well hope to retain his place at its head, with any view 
to serve the Crown or the country effectually, or to any useful purpose. On 
receiving his noble friend’s resignation, therefore, he saw no alternative, but 
felt impelled by irresistible necessity to tender his own to his Majesty at the 
sine time. Those resignations had been accepted by his Majesty ; and he now 
stood there discharging the duties of offive only till such time as his Majesty 
could supply his plate. 

He hoped that, in this last scene of his political life, he should experi 
ence their Lordships’ indulgence. He never would have hel i his office at 
all, could he have prevailed upon the Marquis of Lansdowne to take 
it and form a Cabinet. He had stated every thing candidly, and would 
disguise nothing. He called for a just and even kind consideration of 
the difficult circumstances in which he had been placed. He described 
thestate of affairs, foreign and domestic, at his accession to office. He 
asserted that in every point of view it had been materially improved ; 
and that his pledges to maintain peace abroad, and to prosecute Par- 
liamentary Reform and economical administration at home, had been 
fully redeemed. The patronage of the Crown had been reduced to an 
extent which their Lordships might deem inexpedient ; and being no 
longer Minister, he was bound to admit his fear was that they had 
gone too far. He alluded to the suppression of Political Unions 
without resorting to extraordinary laws; to the great reduction in taxa- 
tion; to the East India, West India, and Bank Charter Bills; and to 
the pending measure for amending the Poor-Laws. The Irish Church 
Bill was also a salutary measure, 

He had been attacked on one side for not going far enough and on the other 
band he was assailed for going too far. His situation had not been an enviable 
one, standing there as he did, deprived of the natural support which a Minister 
of the Crown had a right to expect. Fettered and crippled as it was, Govern- 
meut had done ail that lay in its power; much more during its short tenure of 
office, than had ever been done before in the space of half a century for the im- 
provement of the social condition of the country. The Administration had to 
contend with the accumulated evils of ages, with respect to which, till now, no 
sufficient reform had been applied. It was under the circumstances enumerated, 
and beneath a pressure which he had not power to meet, that he had resigned 
the trust reposed in him by his Majesty. 

He had been charged with providing for numerous relations and con- 
nexions out of the public purse. No Minister was less justly liable to 
such a reproach— 

The entrance of any person in any way, however distantly connected with 
his family, into any office connected with Government, was always set down to 
his account. Now, he left oftice with a fortune not more than sufficient to sup- 
port his rank and station in society, charged as he was with the maintenance of 
a numerous family, and certainly with a fortune not improved by the emolu- 
ments of place. He left office, not retaining one shilling of the public money, 
either for himself or for any of his connexions. Of his numerous relations and 
connexions, some had undoubtedly been placed in situations under Government ; 
but all their situations had been laborious. He asked those who had joined in 
casting these imputations upon him, to look at the appointments which had 
been made in his family, aud to say whether there was one of them which was 
not justified by the conduct of the party filling it? He asked the individuals in 
office under whom those parties had acted, whether they were not parties Jikely 
and proper to have been selected for their situations, even if they had had no 
connection with him? He appealed from the malice of his accusers to the 
Justice of the country, and asked whether the mere circumstance of their con- 
nection with him was to be considered as a disqualification for their entrance 
into the.public service? It had been said that he was an enemy to the Church: 
and an attempt—an ineffectual attempt, he believed, it would ‘turn out to be— 
had been made to raise against him the cry of “ the Church is in danger.” 
Now the measures which he had promoted with regard to the Church had 
emanated out of a sincere anxiety to benefit and improve the state of the 
Church. In his situation as head of the Government, he had had some Church 
patronage to dispose of. He would ask the members of the Right Reverend 
Bench, whether in his disposal of it, they had seen any reason to say that his 
object was not to fill vacant benefices with persons well qualified to discharge 
their duties? (Loud cheers from the Bishops.) When he said that on leav- 
ing office he should not leave behind him any one of his connexions receiving 
the public money, he had, perhaps, gone too a little too far ; for he recollected that 

e had a very near and dear relation, a Bishop of the Church of England. ke 
would appeal to his Right Reverend colleagues, whether that prelate was not 
qualified for the ministry which he held in the Church ? (Loud cheers from 
various parts of the House.) That, however, was not his appointment. 
The bishopric of Hereford became vacant in May 1882, ut a time when the end 
of his Administration appeared to be approaching. In point of fact, at the time 
when he thought that he was taking leave of his most gracious master as a 
Minister, his Majesty, as a gracious mark of the approbation and confidence 
with which he had honoured him, desired that Dr. Grey should be appointed to 
he vacant bishopric. That gracious command it was not for him to resist. He 
had since added to the revenues of that see, by the recommendation of his 

ajesty, those of a stall in the Cathedral Church ‘of Westminster. That, he 
hought, would not be objected to, when it was recollected that there was not a 
Fi elbe-me es ——- of pres) oy who did not derive an addition to his 
sis iiss waa te Aang pejng anee e Ae it. One of his first acts on coming 

| € was to assist in making an arrangement of a similar nature for the 
“ee of Exeter, who had certainly never been a political friend to him, but 
ppeared in strict justice to have a right to it, in order to fulfil the arrange- 
Ments made with him upon his appointment to the see. From these two 
Pieces of preferment his Right Reverend relation would possess an income of 


that he should stand excused in their opinion for any departure from the ae. 
ples which he had professed, or for any deviation from that conduct whie " o4 
came a man of honour. ( General cheering.) Whilst he had health and sts engt iy 
left him, he should continue to attend in his place in Parliament as an individual 
Peer, and to assist in promoting those views which he conceived to be the best 
for the general interests of the country. (Loud and general cheering. ) 

The Duke of WELLINGTON rose and said, that if Earl Grey had con- 
fined himself to a statement of the reasons which led to his resignation 
of office, he should not have thought it necessary to address their Lord- 
ships, but he had referred to other topics, and the conduct of former 
Administrations; and the Duke would therefore say a few words. 
Earl Grey had clearly stated the reasons for his own resignation, but 
he left untouched the reasons for Lord Althorp’s, which led to it. If 
ever there were men bound by a kind of necessity to remain in their 
Sovereign's service, those men were Earl Grey and his colleagues. He 
admitted that secrecy in all confidential correspondence should be pre- 
served; but Sir Robert Peel, whose speech had been represented as 
embarrassing to Ministers, and consequently leading to their resignation, 
only wished to know what passed between Lord Wellesley and the 
Government relative to the renewal of the Coercion Bill. This he 
was justified in asking; for it appeared there did exist a correspondence 
on the subiect. Why should Earl Grey take upon himself to decide 
what papers it was necessary for Parliament to see? His conviction 
was, that Earl Grey and Lord Althorp had no grounds whatever for 
quitting his Majesty’s service. The Duke then referred to the circum~ 
stances which occurred about the time of his own secession from office; 
and denied that either at home or abroad they were at all improved. 
The principle of non-intervention especially had been grossly violated 
by Ministers. He also considered that it was premature in Earl Grey 
to congratulate himself on the success of either his East India or 
Slavery Bill. He concluded with saying, that he would support the 
second reading of the Poor-Law Bill; that he had always been anxious 
to support Earl Grey, and never opposed him but with pain. 

Lord Brovcuam said, that after the Duke of Wellington's speech, 
he felt it necessary to make a few observations. He rose with very 
different feelings from those which appeared to actuate the noble Duke. 

He thought that the feeling with which he had himself listened to Earl 
Grey's speech had been universally shared in the House, and he thought 
still thata great majority felt as he did. He was surprised that, at this 
particular moment, the Duke of Wellington could have entered into a 
consideration of the state of parties: but there was no accounting for 
tastes. After passing an eulogium on the private and public character 
of Earl Grey, Lord Brougham stated his own determination éo scer?- 
fice comfort, ease of mind, and personal convenience—to endure all personal 
privation, rather than abandon the service of his Sovereign! ‘After this,” 
said Lord Brougham, with very marked and peculiar emphasis, ‘I need, 
not add, that J have not resigned.” (Loud laughter from the Opposition 
Peers.) After a general defence of the measures of Ministers, Lord 
Brougham proceeded to remark upon the assertion of the Duke of Wel- 
lington that he had always supported Earl Grey when he could— 

“¢ I do not know why the noble Duke considered it necessary to stand so much 
on the defensive as he did to-night. Perhaps he thought that, by defending 
himself, he could the more easily attack my noble friend; but certainly he was 
more on the defensive to-night than ever he was since 1811. My noble friend 
did not attack the noble Duke nor his party. He merely said, that it had been 
his misfortune to meet often with opposition in this House. ‘ But,’ says the 
noble Duke, ‘we did not support the noble Ear] when we could not support 
him; and we opposed him only when we disapproved of his measures or dif- 
fered from him in opinion.’ That was all my noble friend said. He said that 
it augmented the difficulties which he had to encounter; that wherever your 
Lordships could differ with him, you did. (‘* No, no!” fromthe Opposition.) 
Your Lordships will not say this ; but since I have been dragged forward to say 
a few wordsin the defence of my noble friend on this occasion, I will say that 
your Lordships, on very many occasions—conscientiously no doubt, and not 
with the view of-opposing the Government—did differ with my noble friend 
and his Administration. In the measures, for instance, brought forward for the 
improvement of the laws, and in the Local Courts Bill, you did not oppose the 
preliminary stages—you did not oppose going into Committee ; you deemed it 
expedient, because you differed in opinion regarding them, that they should be 
looked into and thoroughly examined; you took pains to sift them, and did not 
make up your judicial minds, excepting so far as to support all the provisions of 
the bills till they arrived at the last stage—till the twelfth hour. Then was 
there such a bustle, such numbers of despatches, such numbers of couriers run- 
ning to an‘! fro, such extensive correspondence by general post and by two- 
penny, such quantities of proxies, that the judicial business in the morning of 
that day was stopped from the eagerness of noble Lords to enter then, and such 
crowdius down to the House that the very avenues to it were stopped, and I 
saw that the fate of my unfortunate bill was sealed. But all this anxiety on 
the part of your Lordships was, doubtless, not with a view of opposing the Go- 
vernment, but merely because you were conscientiously convinced that the mea- 
sure was a bad one. All that my noble friend did was to lament that your 
Lordships on some occasions appeared to have made up your minds that you 
would not support him, even if you could.” 

Lord Brougham again avowed his admiration of Earl Grey’s talents 
and character, in these words— 

‘¢ T have again to say, that it was with the deepest concern and regret-—and 
in this I am sure I shall for once have a majority of your Lordships with me— 
it was with the deepest regret I heard my noble friend announce that his deter- 
mination to retire from the public service was final. This is a regret’ in which 
all will participate. To you and to the country at large it must be a subject of 
deep sorrow, that my noble friend, with his robust understanding, with his 
firm temper, his manly feelings, his purely honourable mind, with every quality 
of the head and heart in which he excels almost all the statesmen of our time, 
with all these qualities remaining to him in as absolute perfection as ever—and 
I who have the happiness of knowing him in private—I who live with him in 
daily and almost hourly communication—I who see him unprepared (your Lord- 
ships see him a state of perhaps greater preparation )—I can give my unhesitat~ « 
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ing, glad, and cxulting testimony to the fact, that never since I have known him 
— which is now about thirty years—never was his intellect more perfect or his 
vigour and capacity more capable of holding and directing the helm of the State 
than at the present moment. That in the painful moment of taking leave of 
your Lordships in his official capacity, he should feel somewhat dispirited —that 
with somewhat less of bodily strength than he once had—as I have known him 
to complain was the case within the last year and a half—that for these reasons 
he should distrust his forces, and court a retirement which the whole world will 
hold to be premature, I consider a cruel calamity to the country of which he is 
one of the choicest ornaments, and one of whose most precious and valuable pos- 
sessions is the public character of my noble friend.” ( Cheers.) 

The report was then received, and the House adjourned. 

In the House of Commons, on the same evening, after some preli- 
minary business had been gone through, 

Lord ALtuorp rose and spoke as follows— 

** As I am placed ina situation which renders it necessary to give some expla- 

nation to the House, [ have requested and obtained his Majesty’s permission to 
make the statement I shall now have the honour to submit. When the bill for 
the renewal of the Coercion Act was first brought under the consideration of the 
Cabinet, I felt it my duty to concur in that renewal. with the omission of 
certain parts referring to Courts-martial. I need not say that I concurred in it 
with the greatest reluctance, and nothing but an absolute conviction of its ne- 
cessity would have induced me to do so. After that, a communication of a 
private and confidential nature from the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland brought the 
subject again under the consideration of the Cabinet. Perhaps it may be as well 
to say, that at this time it was that my right honourable friend the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland suggested to me that it might be desirable to inform the honourable 
and learned gentleman opposite (Mr. O’Connell) that the question was not yet 
finally settled. I saw no harm in his making that communication, proviited 
it went no further. I am bound to say, for my own justification, that 
I stated to my right honourable friend, that I hoped he would act with 
the greatest caution, and would be careful not to commit himself or the 
Government. The private and confidential communication of the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland to an individual member of the Cabinet, brought the subject 
again under consideration in the week before last. From the nature of this 
communication, I was Jed to believe that the first clauses of the bill, those which 
relate to meetings in both parts of Ireland, were not essentially necessary, and 
might be omitted without endangering the peace of that country. Under this im- 
pression, I objected to the renewal of those clauses. ( Cheers.) In this objection 
my right honourable friends the Members for Invernessshire (Mr. C. Grant), 
for Cambridge (Mr. S. Rice), for Edinburgh (Mr. Abercromby), and for 
Coventry (Mr. E. Ellice), concurred. (Much cheering.) 1 need not state to 
the House, that we were in a minority in the Cabinet; which decided against 
us. The question we then had to decide was, whether we should acquiesce in 
that decision, or break up the Government. Upon that consideration we felt 
it our duty to.acquiesce.” 
_ Lord Althorp felt the difficulty he should be placed in when engaged 
in Te the bill through the House of Commons: but when, on 
Thursday, he had heard the statement of Mr. Littleton, and became 
for the first time aware of the nature and full extent of his communica- 
tion to Mr. O’Connell, he thought that the difficulty would be insuper- 
able. The debate on Monday night convinced him that he could not 
continue, with credit to himself or advantages to the country, to conduct 
the business of Government in the House of Commons. “ Accord- 
ingly,” he continued, 

‘* When I returned home, I wrote to Lord Grey, requesting him to tender my 
resignation ; which his Majesty was graciously pleased toaccept. I have the au- 
thority of my right heusetale friends, already alluded to, for saying that they 
approve and concur in the step I took. This is the case as respects my right 
honourable friends and myself. I should be extremely sorry if the course I have 
pursued upon this occasion should not be approved by my colleagues; and I 
should be still more deeply grieved if I found that the large body of gentlemen 
who have hitherto honoured me with so much of their confidence, and to whose 
steady and handsome support it is owing that I have been able to maintain a po- 
sition for which, otherwise, my talent rendered me quite incapable—I say I 


should feel most deeply indeed, if they did not approve my conduct. ( Reiterated | 


cheers from every part of the House.) Ihave now made the statement I thought 
it necessary to submit; and I have only further to say, that I continue to hold 
office until my successor is appointed, and that I shall, of course, feel it my duty 
at present to conduct the ordinary business of Government in this House.” 
(Leng-continued cheers. ) 

Mr. Lirrieron begged to be indulged with a few words— 

*€ No individual in Parliament ever stood in a more painful situation than I 
do. Icommitted my first error in holding communication with the honourable 
and learned Member opposite, without the sanction of the head of the Govern- 
ment. I committed a still further error in greatly exceeding, in an ill- placed 
confidence, the licence I was permitted to assume. Nothing is easier than after 
accidents have led to a fatal result, to look back and discover the course it would 
have been most dignified and most wise to pursue. ( Cheers.) Iam now per~ 
fectly aware, that the wisest thing for my own character aud interests, perhaps 
wisest for the interests of my friends—I mean my friends in the Government— 
would have been, that I should have resigned my office the moment it was com- 
municated to me that my hopes as to the omission of certain clauses in the 
Coercion Bill were disappointed. ( Cheers.) I never shall forget the emotion 
of regret with which I received that communication ; but, having reflected that 
a resignation at that point, and at that time, might influence the conduct of 
others, and produce a dissolution of the Government, I had not that sense of 
individual importance, or perhaps sufficient courage, to take the step and to incur 
the risk. I therefore resolved to do that which I hope was net dishonourable. 
( Cheers.) I resolved to compromise my opinion upon this point, albeit that 
opinion was a strong and decided one, and to refrain from taking a line that might 
injure a Government of the principles of which I so ~*rdially approved in the 
main, My noble friend has observed, that it was only va Thursday last that he 
was aware of the full extent to which I had gone in ny communication with 
the honourable and learned Member for Dublin. I ought undoubtedly to have 
stated what had passed more fully : I now perfectly perceive it. (‘*Hear, hear!” ) 
But be it borne in mind, that so complete and entire was my conviction, not 
only that the conversation would go no further, but that the objectionable clauses 
would be abandoned, that the importance of doing more never presented itself 
to my mind.” 

Mr. O’Conne t said, that Mr. Littleton’s statement had been re- 
ceived in the manner in which a candid gentleman’s statement ought 
to be received. If any blame were -attributable to Mr. Littleton, it 
sprung from his anxiety for the tranquillity of Ireland; and sooner 
than any blame should on that account be imputed to Mr. Littleton, 
he would prefer taking a double share himself. He was satisfied that 
Mr. Littleton was incapable of deception ; and he was convinced that 
he had acted throughout with perfect good faith—with that honesty of 
purpose for which he was distinguished, and with a full and entire con- 
viction of the truth of every word that dropped from him in the course 





of their communication. Mr. O’Connett then appealed to the House 
on his own behalf, but would not attempt to vindicate himself. 

‘*T appeal to every man who hears me, to reflect upon the trust which m 
unfortunate countrymen repose in me—to remember the marks of confidence 
have received from them for thirty years. I should be the most abject of hu- 
man beings if I had one thought that was not absorbed by the overwhelming 
wish to promote their interests and to advance their liberties. I ask any gentle- 
man, before he condemns me, just to suppose England or Scotland placed in the 
same situation as Ireland: would he not like me, have his first anxiety to 
obtain for it the same portion of civil liberty enjoyed by other parts of the em- 
pire? If I have one duty more than another in a gee it is to take care 
that Ireland shall be your coequal. Being convinced that the noble Lord 
and the right honourable gentleman beside him were right in thinking certain 
clauses unnecessary, I acted immediately on the suggestion given to me. [ 
do not take any merit to myself, but I should certainly be egregiously wrong 
if I said one word to afford a pretext to taunt the noble Lord or the right 
honourable gentleman with having communicated with me. But I was not 
merely a private individual: I felt the confidence reposed in me so far that I did 
not mention a name; but I had to manage others, and to procure that they 
should act with me : in that management I did not utter one single word of the 
quarter from which I received my information ; I did not give a suggestion to 
lead even to aconjecture who had told me that my country wus not to be afflicted 
with the objectionable clauses. ( Cheers.) if subsequently, I found myself 
deceived in point of fact, not in point of intention, it was not my fault. I do not 
rise to vindicate myself; and I — that I am willing to beara double portion 
of the blame rather than that it should light upon the right honourable gentle- 
man. Iam as anxious as anybody for the maintenance of an Administration 
founded upon Liberal principles,—that is to say, embodying the sentiments of 
the four Cabinet Ministers who thought with and have been named by the 
noble Lord. ( Cheers.) They have my entire confidence: I believe that they 
have the confidence of the country; and that the strongest Administration ever 
formed in this country would be established-on the principles they individually 
entertain. (Cheers from all sides.) Acting with colleagues actuated by the 
same sentiments, they would give the country the benefit of the operation of the 
great measure of Reform with which their names will be eternally associated. 
(Much cheering.) 

Mr. Hume next addressed the House— 

‘¢ T am anxious to adddress a few words to the House at the present crisis. 
No man is more seriously sorry than I am for what we have just heard. I have 
no hesitation in frankly avowing, that although I was as zealous as any man in 
support of the Administration of Lord Grey, yet circumstances have recently 
occurred to lessen my confidence in it. But still I had one confidence—I had 
confidence in the noble Lord. (Continued cheers.) 1 therefore feel extremely 
deep regret that he has been placed in asituation where he was compelled rather 
to resign his office than sacrifice his principles, so long and so steadily maintained. 
I most deeply deplore the resignation of the Liberal portion of the Cabinet.” 

Some confusion here arose in consequence of the retiring of many 
Members of the House; in the midst of which 

Lord Atruore again presented himself, and order was restored. 

‘ T confined my statement (said his Lordship) to my own case, and to that 
of my four right honourable friends; but I believe that before this time, or at 
this time, Lord Grey in another place has stated that in consequence of our re- 
tirement from office, the Administration is atanend. That fact ought, per- 
haps, to have formed part of what I had to say.” 

Mr. -Hume repeated his regret, and added— 

“It is impossible that any Administration can be formed on any other foun- 
dation than the Liberal principles entertained by the noble Lord. Attempts 
of a different kind may be made, but if I do not much mistake the feeling of 
the House and of the people, it is utterly impossible to saddle the country with 
a Tory Administration. (Loud cheers from every quarter of the House.) 
Again I have to express my regret at the situation in which the country is 
placed by the retirement of the noble Lord.” 

Soon afterwards the House adjourned. 

The subject was resumed in the House of Peers on ‘Thursday. 
The Marquis of LonpoNDERRY said, that although the Opposition 
benches were nearly empty, still as some Ministers were present, and 
the Lord Chancellor was on the woolsack, he would ask a question 
which his public duty compelled him to put. 

They had been informed in that House, that the noble Earl at the head 
of his Majesty’s Government had resigned, and they were told in another 
place that the Chancellor of the Exchequer had also tendered his resignation. 
The noble and learned Lord on the woolsack, it appeared, had not resigned ; but 
some alarm had been excited by the declaration of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, that four of his colleagues had taken that step, and that the Govern- 
ment was virtually dissolved. He wished now, under these circumstances, to 
ask whether they had any Government or not? whether the dissolution of 
the Administration had not taken place? whether any of those individuals to 
whom allusion had been made still retained their situations ? or whether the 
noble and learned Lord could inform him if, to his knowledge, any individual 
had been charged with the reconstruction of an Administration? He made 
this inquiry because, if the Ministry were dissolved, and nothing had been done 
to frame a new one, he should move the adjournment of the House until an 
Administration was formed. If his question were not satisfactorily answered, 
he should move ‘ that the House adjourn untilan Administration is formed.” 

Lord BrovcHam made answer— 

‘I am charged, my Lords, by my noble friend who attended in his place yes- 
terday, to give any explanation and to answer any question that might be put; to 
say that he shall not be able to attend in his place to-day, as indeed it is unneces- 
sary for him to do, understanding as he did that nothing whatever would come on 5 
and that after the explanation of yesterday, if he had attended, he might have been 
spared any application to answer questions, as after stating that he was no longer 
a Minister of the Crown, he was no longer liable to be called upon in that 
manner. In answering the first part of the question of the noble Marquis, I re- 
state what I stated yesterday, that I know of no resignations up to this moment, 
except those of my noble friend, lately the real and still the nominal head of 
the Government, and of the noble Lord the Chancellor of the Exchequer. I 
understand it to have been said by the noble Lord the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
in the other House of Parliament, that three other persons—[ The Duke of 
Buckingham and Lord Londonderry said “ Four |—take them to be four other 
persons approved of his conduct and motives, and concurred with him in the opi~ 
nion he entertained of the propriety of his resigning the office of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. I do not understand it to have been said that any one of those gen 
tlemen had tendered his resignation. But then it has been stated that my noble 
friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that the Government was virtually 
dissolved, or was virtually abandoned. I vaderstand the expression to have 
been this—that by that time the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment would have stated here, in this House, that the Government was vir- 
tually dissolved. Your Lordships will bear witness with me, that that was 
an entire misapprehension ; so that whoever took the trouble, and from whatever 
motive, be he who he may, to communicate the statement made by my noble 
friend in this House to the Chancellor of the Exchequer in the other House, 
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communicated a statement the very reverse of the fact. My noble friend cau- 
tiously, purposely, manifestly, abstained from making any such statement, and 
stated only that he and the noble Lord the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
tendered their resignations. It is impossible that my noble friend could have said 
that the Government was really or virtually dissolved ; for then I could not have 

ot up and stated what I did afterwards, and which, if the Government had 
a Gseolved, would have been contrary to the fact, and would have been at 
once contradicted by my noble friend. It was an entire misapprehension : no 
such statement was made here, and none could have been made with vorrectness 
and in accordance with the fact, anywhere.” 

What was likely to be the result of the state of things in which ac- 
cident had thus placed the Government, was quite another question. 
He quite agreed with those who thought it highly inexpedient that 
Parliament should go on without a responsible head of the Government. 
For that very reason, Earl Grey would not move the third reading of 
certain measures ; though, as the Poor-Law Bill was in a different situa- 
tion, he would not stop the progress of that measure. 

“If (continued Lord Brougham), the reconstruction of this Administration, or 
the formation of another, should be delayed so long that the exigencies of the 

ublic business absolutely required it to be at an end—if it should be delayed so 
long even, as to interfere with the good conduct of the public business, we all 
know that Parliament would have a right to interfere. There is no man who 
more readily than I should acknowledge the right of Parliament —the right of 
both, or of either of the Houses of Parliament——to interfere on such an occasion. 
I never had a doubt about it: if I had, I should have that doubt removed by the 
presence of a noble Baron on the bench near me, who, in another place, made a 
motion under similar circumstances,—a motion which I recollect I seconded, on 
occasion of the delay that took place in forming an Administration after the 
lamented death of Lord Liverpool. But though I adinit fully the right of either 
House of Parliament in this matter, I must say that I do not think the state of 
the country to be so strongly excited and so feverish as to make a delay of twenty- 
four hours too long. His Majesty has been placed in a state of great difficulty ; 
and whether considering the state of parties, which no man more bitterly de- 
plores than I do, as tending to prevent the formation of an Administration equal 
to the exigencies of the public service,—I say that, whether considering the 
state of parties, or the state of Parliament and of the country, I do not begrudge 
twenty-four hours—no, nor a much longer period of time, for the performance 
of that most responsible, that most difficult, that all but hopeless task in this 
state of parties, since men will persist in regarding party and personal motives 
before public ones. (‘ No, no!” from the Opposition.) I assure your Lord- 
ships that I do not refer to this side of the House, but I say it of all public men 
more or less, and I speak it in the spirit of the most unfactious conciliation. I 
have now answered all the questions but one of the noble Marquis.” 

Lord LonponpERRY intimated that he wanted an answer to the 
question as to the person who was trusted with the formation of the 
new Ministry, which had not been answered. 

Lord Broucuam said— 

‘* No; and that is just the question that I will not answer. (‘‘ Hear, hear, 
hear!” and laughter.) And what is more, neither interruptions, nor sneers, nor 
a good-humoured joke—the force of which I can feel as much as any noble Lord 
present—no, nor torture itself—shall compel me to answer a question which duty 
to my Sovereign ought to make me refuse to answer. I should betray my duty 
tomy Sovereign if I were to answer it. If I knew nothing, I could answer it— 
easily answer it (.A laugh) ; but it is because I do know that I refuse to answer ; 
and I trust that your Lordships will think that I am not guilty of any unbecom- 
ing taciturnity. Iam nottaciturn. I can defend myself when I am attacked, and 
I can defend my friends when my friends are attacked; but I think that not to 
preserve silence, when any thing but silence would mar the public service, defeat 
tne end which we all wish to see speedily accomplished, and prevent his Ma- 
jesty from gaining that assistance which he is entitled tofrom all public servants, 
would not betoken a proper regard for the public service.” 

The Duke of BuckincHaM observed, that instead of an answer to a 
question, which every Peer had a right to put, Lord Brougham had 
delivered an eloquent speech ; the amount of which was, that he knew 
who had received instructions to reconstruct the Ministry, but would 
not tell. 

Lord Howarp of Errincuam here interposed, and the conversation 
dropped for a few minutes ; but was resumed by Lord Lonponperry, 
who observed, that he understood Lord Brougham to say, that up to 
that time only two individuals had resigned: was that right ? 

Lord Broucuam—“ Yes, quite.” 

Here the conversation on the subject terminated in the Lords. 

aoe the House of Commons met in the evening, the SPEAKER 
said— 

+ + + «+ «+ The ordinary course would be to go regularly through the list 
of notices; but he observed that the Member for Middlesex had one standing on 
the state of the nation with reference to the present crisis ; and perhaps it would 
be the pleasure of the House to deal with that in the first instance. (Cheers. ) 

Mr. Hume said, that when he gave his notice, he had supposed 
that an entire dissolution of the Ministry had taken place ; and hence 
his wish to move an address to the Crown on the state of the nation: 
but he had since received information which led him to think such a 
motion would be premature, and therefore he wished to withdraw it. 

And as, in the absence of a responsible Minister, it would not be ad- 
visable to proceed with the ordinary business of the nation, and as the 
Beer Bill, an important measure, would come on in Committee on 
Friday, he would move that the House at its rising do adjourn till 
Monday. 

Mr. Warzurton seconded the motion. 

Lord Atruorr observed, that until his successor was appointed, he 
was a responsible Minister, ready to conduct the ordinary business of 
Government. 

Sir Epwarp Knatcusutt wished Lord Althorp would give his 
Opinion as to the best course to be pursued. 

Lord Atruonry replied, that every other Member was as competent 
to give an opinion as himself. It~was not his peculiar duty to give 
one, and he had no especial knowledge to render it of value. 

Mr. Barinc remarked, that the adjournment was moved and seconded 
by two gentlemen adverse to the Beer Bill, and therefore he regarded 
their present proceedings with suspicion. But he agreed that the 
House ought to adjourn till Monday, for that in doing so, it would be 
yielding not only to precedent, but to.common sense. 

Mr. Henry Gratran seid— 

+ + + » He wished the House to testify its opinion at the present moment ; 
and he begged honourable Members to consider, that his Majesty was about to 
form anew Government, and that his choice might be influenced by the sense 





of the Representatives of the People, They ought to take one part or the other: 
he for one had taken his part, and was determined to stand by the liberties of 
the people. He would support the Seceders from the Cabinet, though they _— 
be only five or six. ( Cheers.) He expressed Kis deep regret, that Mr. Little- 
ton had quitted the office of Secretary for Ireland: he was satisfied that he had 
been dealt with unfairly and unjustly. He had the utmost respect also for Lord 
Althorp, and had always opposed him with the most sincere sorrow. Whether 
the House separated till Monday or met to-morrow, he hoped that Members 
would not part now, without giving a cheer to the five Seceders. ( Cheers, 
and some laughter.) He was glad to find that his object had been achieved; 
and he hoped that the sentiments of the late five Members of Government woul 
produce an effect upon their successors in office. 

The motion to adjourn till Monday was then agreed to ; and the Hous@ 
rose. 


8. Irish Commisston; DiscLosurE OF CABINET SECRETS. 


In the House of Peers, on Monday, the Earl of Wicktow presented 
a petition from a parish in Westmeath, praying that the appointment 
of the Irish Ecclesiastical Commission might be revoked. He said 
that the whole Protestant population of Ireland were alarmed at that 
measure; and the more so, as it had been stated by two influential 
members of the Government, that the Cabinet had been divided in 
opinion respecting it. 

Earl Grey observed, that he could not understand the last allusio 
of Lord Wicklow; for there was no person who had been a member of 
the Cabinet that could, consistently with his duty, state what had 
passed in the Cabinet while he was a member of it. 

He should say no more than this, with a view to correct the mistaken im~ 
pression of the noble Earl, that the Government had long ago received a com- 
munication from the Lord-Lieutenant on the subject ; and that the Commission 
had not been issued till the whole matter had been maturely considered. He 
begged to deny in the most positive manner, that the Commission had been 
introduced upon a sudden impulse, and without due consideration. 

The Duke of Ricumonp said, that what he had said in explanation 
on a former occasion, was not stated without the express sanction of his 
Sovereign. 

In cases of that sort, when the honour of an individual was concerned, he wag 
anxious for the House to know that he had not stated any thing without that 
sanction. In consequence of despatches from the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 
recommending that a Commission should issue, the subject was taken into con- 
sideration; and from that time till he left the Cabinet, he heard nothing further 
about it. That, he believed, was exactly what took place. 

Earl Grey bad no doubt the conductof the Duke of Richmond had 
been perfectly correct. 

If the noble Duke had received his Majesty's permission to make the state; 
ments, he could have no objection to such statements. He himself had re- 
ceived no such permission; and he felt that, under the cbligation imposed upon 
him as a Privy Councillor, he was not at liberty to state what had passed, He 
was sure that the Duke of Richmond, on entering upon these statements, meant 
to state correctly what had passed ; but his recollection upon the present occa- 
sion was not entirely correct. Earl Grey could not, however, now state more 
than that the question had been first brought under the consideration of his 
Majesty’s Ministers by a despatch from the Lord -Lieutenant of Ireland; and 
that it was taken up again, and, on being maturely considered, the Commission 
was issued, 

The conversation then dropped. 

4. Srate or Pustic Business. 

Lord WuarnciirrE reminded the Peers, on Monday, that it 
was then the 7th of July, and that many very important questions 
were not yet discussed. In fact, very little had been done. There 
were the Poor-Laws Bill, the Irish Tithes Bill, the Irish Church 
Temporalities Bill, the General Registry Bill, the Church-rates Bill, 
the bills to abolish Imprisonment for Debt and Capital Punishment, 
the Registration of Votes and Bribery Bills—all of them requiring 
long and serious consideration ; and yet, at so late a period, how would 
it be possible to award it tothem? With respect to the Poor- Laws 
Bill, there was not one person in the country who properly understood it. 

Earl Grey said, that no time had been wasted by the House of 
Commons. The Poor-Laws Bill had been most carefully discussed, 
and every means had been taken to make people acquainted with its 
principle and provisions ; and he d.d hope that bill would be allowed 
to pass. Several of the other bills,—among which were those for 
altering the Criminal Law and abolishing imprisonment for debt— 
could hardly be expected to pass this session. Such important altera- 
tions ought not to be made on the mere suggestion of individuals. 

Lord BroucHam also said, that the bill to abolish Imprisonment 
for Debt could not be passed this session; although he maintained 
that every effort had been made by Sir John Campbell to carry it 
through the Commons. Lord Brougham also stated, that he should 
not press either his Pluralities or Non-residence Bill this session. 

Lord Surrig.p said, in reply to one of Earl Grey’s remarks— 

He meant not to impugn the conduct of his Majesty’s Government, but i¢ 
was a little too much to say that, if they would not do that which was right, 
therefore no one else should do it. The measure that related to Capital Punish- 
ment had been much discussed in the House of Commons. Great alterations 
had been suggested in it, some of them by a Law Officer of the Crown; and if 
that did not afford a reason why Ministers shquld not oppose it when it came 
into that House, then he despaired of finding a more conclusive one. 

This closed the conversation. 

5. Poor-Law AMENDMENT BItt. 

The second reading of this bill was last night postponed to Friday 
next, on the motion of Lord WincutLsea ; after a discussion of some 
length, in the course of which Earl Grey professed his readiness and 
his wish to proceed at once with this bill. Lord Brovcuam also 
thought that this would be the most advisable course,—that their Lord- 
ships ‘‘ would do well to be guided by the good sense and well-con- 
sidered opinion of his noble friend.” But it was evidently the general 
feeling of the House, that, as Earl Grey admitted “ that no respon- 
sible Minister was present,” a measure of such importance should not 
be proceeded with. In this opinion, the Duke of We.utncron, Lord 
ELLenzoroucnH, Lord MatmMessury, the Marquis of LonDoNDERRY, 
the Marquis of Satispury, Lord WincHILsEa, and the Earlof Hapg- 
wood concurred ; though on other points they differed considerably ; 
the Duke of WELLINGTON professing his readiness to support the 
principle of the measure, though he objected to some of the details ; 
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una Lord Wincuitsea speaking decidedly in favour of the bill: while 
Lords Matmespury and Harewoop appeared desirous of getting rid 
of it altogether fur this session at least. 


6. Warwick anp Liverroot Borovcn BILts. 

The order of the day for proceeding with the Warwick Borough Bill 
was discharged last night in the House of Peers, on the motion of the 
Earl of Rapnor ; who said, that in consequence of the illness of Lady 
Durham, the Earl of Durham was unable to attend in his place. On 
the motion of Lord Wynrorp, it was ordered that the proceedings 
should be resumed on Tuesday. Lord Rapnor gave notice, that he 
should proceed with the Liverpool Freemen Bill on Wednesday next. 

Previously, however, to these resolutions being come to, a short 
discussion was carried on as to the propriety, at the present late 
period of the session, of proceeding any further with these measures. 
Lord Rapwor himself appeared to think there would be no great 
use in it. Lord BrovucHam reminded the House, that the 
Bribery Bill had been referred to a Select Committee; and that 
the object of that measure was to establish a just and convenient 
tribunal for adjudicating such cases as those relating to Warwick 
and Liverpool. Now, if that bill could be made retrospective, would 
it not be better to reserve the Warwick and Liverpool cases for the 
decision of thattribunal? Lord ELtensorovucu doubted the propriety 
of referring certain cases to a tribunal not yet formed. The Duke of 
CumnBercanp looked upon the postponement of the Warwick Bill as a 
postponement sine die. In the end, no resolution was come to, except 
that of doing nothing immediately. 


7. AGRICULTURAL DistREss. 

Lord ALtTHorP moved, on Monday, that the House of Commons 
should go into Committee on the Irish Court of Chancery Bill; and 
the Marquis of Cuanpos, after speaking for some time onthe subject 
of agricultural distress, and the obligation which Ministers lay under 
to find some means of mitigating it, moved the following resolution, as 
an amendment on that motion. 

“That an humble address be presented to his Majesty, expressing the deep regret 
that this House feels at the continuance of the distressed’ state of the agricultural in- 
terests of the country, to which the attention of Parliament was specially called in his 
Majesty's most gracious Specch from the Throne ; and humbly to represent the anxious 
desire of this House that the attention of his Majesty’s Government should be directed, 
without further delay, to this important subject, with a view to the immediate removal 
. of some portion of those burdens to which the land is subject, through the pressure of 

general and local taxation.” 

Lord Atrnorp admitted that the distress of the landed interest still 
continued ; but opposed the motion for the address. He was of opi- 
nion that the agricultural interest would obtain relief from an amend- 
ment of the Poor-laws, and the commutation of tithes; the bill for 
which he had reluctantly abandoned for the present, as he bad no hopes 
of being able to carry it this session. Te was, however, disposed to 
do all in his power, all that the state of the revenue would permit, to 
remove some burdens which pressed heavily on the agricultural interest. 
He intended to remove the Window-tax on farm-houses below a cer- 
tain amount ; he would allow boys under fifteen to be employed as ser- 
vants by farmers without being taxed for them as for household ser- 
vants ; husbandry-horses, used as riding-horses, should be untaxed, and 
be let out for hire without tax ; he should also take off the tax on shep- 
herds’ horses and dogs. 

Mr. Hearucore was thankful for these remissions of taxation. As 
to the Corn-laws, he believed that the great majority of the nation was 
in favour of them. 

Mr. Home said, that if gentlemen supposed the people of England 
were of such an opinion, they were greatly deceived. He hoped the 
manufacturing districts would take care and protect their interests; as 
the landed gentry were, it seems, determined to protect their own. He 
hoped that next session, although it was evident that the landed interest 
had been well taken care of by the Reform Bill, the House would do 
their duty to the people, and repeal the Corn-laws. There. was no in- 
terest so lightly taxed as the landed interest. 

Mr. Caytey spoke in favour of a silver currency, and the issue of 
one-pound notes. 

Mr. Barina did not see how an alteration in the currency would 
alter the real state of things. He called upon Ministers to put down 
the clandestine trade in corn from Canada and the Channel Islands, and 
spoke in defence of the Corn-laws. 

Mr. Fryer said, that in considering this question, the landowners 
should be thrown overboard altogether. If the landowners did not 
like their land, they might leave it; but from the way they talked, one 
would suppose it was the greatest misery in the world to be a land- 
owner, 

Mr. Hawes quoted passages from former speeches of Mr. Baring, 
which bore strongly against the Corn-laws. One was the following— 

“ How was it possible that any men, having the powers of reasoning or reflection, 
could come down to that House day after day and taik about protection to corn, pro- 
tection to wool, protection to oak-bark—the difference meanwhile in the price of bread 
between Great Britain and the natives of the Continent being as the difference, in 
favour of the latter, between 25s, and 64s. How was it possible that they should ex- 

ect we could go on exporting manufictures, as we now did, to th: amount of 

.000,000/, and 60,000,000/. a-year, there being this frightful disproportion between the 
Felative prices of corn among ourselves and our Continental neigibours ?” 

Mr. Barine wished the House to remember, that this speech was 
made, not against protection, but an augmentation of protection.” 

Mr. Hanpbtey, Sir R. Pricr, Mr. Warren, and Mr. Kerret, spoke 
shortly, and the House divided: for the amendment, 174; against it, 
190; Ministerial majority, 16. 

8. Divistons in THE Houses or Commons. 


Mr. Warp, on Tuesday, moved the consideration of the report of 
the Committee appointed to inquire into the best mode of caking the 
divisions in the House, with a view to its adoption next session. 

Mr. Hawes, Mr. Hume, and Mr. Grore, spoke in favour of the 
motion; Sir Rosert Pree, Mr. Wynn, and Sir M. W. RuIbDtey, 
against it. 

Mr. Spnine Rice did not think the House bound to accede to a mea- 
sure 80 feebly reconmended by the Committee which had inquired into 
the subject. 

On a division, there appeared—for Mr. Ward’s motion, 76; against 
it, 32; muavority, 44. These numbers were announced amidst loud 
cheers. 





It was afterwards resolved, that the experiment should be tried this 
session. Sir Rosert PEEL suggested that a Member of the House 
should at first assist in counting over the names, and Mr. Hume, who 
said he believed he knew every Member in the House, offered his ser- 
vices as a clerk, until a regular one should be appointed. 

Mr. O’ConnE Lt said, the House had that night taken the first step 
in the path of common sense. He hoped that next session they would 
sit only during the day, and then there would be less speaking and more 
business done. 

9. MisckLLaNeous SuBseEcts. 

Business or THE House oF Commons. A motion by Lord Mor- 
PETH, on Tuesday, to give orders of the day precedence over notices of 
motions every day for the remainder of the session, was withdrawn, 
after some discussion; in which the feeling of the House appeared 
evidently against the Ministerial project. 

Irntsuh Cuuacn Temporacitres But. The resolutions, agreed to 
in Committee on the previous Friday, were read a second time on 
Monday, after some opposition from Mr. Hume, who divided the 
House against them: the division was 181 to 106. 

IMPRISONMENT FoR Depr Bitt. This bill was read a second time 
on Tuesday, on the motion of Sir Joun CAMPBELL, without any dis- 
cussion, 

Sappatn Orservance Bit, No.2. On the motion of Mr. Tooke, 
on Monday, it was agreed, by a majority of 39 to 19, to postpone the 
third reading of this bill to Monday next. 

Royat Marriace Act. Colonel Witttams moved, on Tuesday, 
for leave to bring in a bill to repeal the Royal Marriage Act; but with- 
drew his motion, after some opposition from Sir Joun CAMPBELL. 








Che Court. 

Tue King, accompanied by Sir Herbert Taylor, arrived at St. 
James's Palace, from Windsor, on Wednesday aiternoon. Several of 
the Cabinet Ministers had audiences of his Majesty in the closet. 
The Levee was then held. Numerous addresses were again presented 
to his Majesty, thanking him for his consolatory speech to the 
Bishops. Mr. Cutlar Fergusson was presented as Judge Advocate, 
by Lord Althorp. After the Levee, the King again gave audiences to 
Earl Grey, Viscount Melbourne, Lord Althorp, Lord Brougham, 
Lord John Russell, Sir James Kempt, and Lord Hill. In the even- 
ing, he returned to Windsor, with Sir Herbert Taylor. ? 

The Queen arrived at Rotterdam at six o'clock on Sunday evening. 
She was received by the Duke of Saxe Weimar, as representative of the 
King of Holland. Prince Frederick of Holland and his Princess, 
with the Dutchess of Saxe Weimar, previously met her Majesty, in 
one of the Royal steam-boats, at Helvoetsluys. The English and 
Russian Ambassadors also waited upon her. Soon after landing, the 
Queen proceeded to the Hague, preserving a strict incognita, and 
travelling under the name of Countess of Lancaster. After a visit o 
Gouda, her Majesty intends going to Germany by way of Nimeguen 
The period of her absence from England is expected to be about ix, 
weeks. 

Prince George of Cambridge is at present on a visit at Windsor, 
where the Princess Augusta is ulso staying. 


The Metropolis. 

The Lord Advocate on Wednesday introduced Captain Carnegie 
from Leith to Lord Althorp, to present to his Lordship a snuff-box 
from the ten-pounders of the Leith district of burghs, accompanied by 
the good wiskes of forty thousand people, in acknowledgment of his 
Lordship’s service in the cause of Reform. : 

The proceeds of the late Musical Festival in Westminster Abbey, 
amount to more than 20,000/.; but the expenses, as may be naturally 
expected, will be very heavy; still there will be a handsome surplus 
to distribute among the funds for whose benefit the Festival took place. 
—Daily Papers. [We may add, that no part of the proceeds will 
drop into the private pocket of Lord Burghersh. } 

A meeting of East India proprietors was held on Wednesday, at 
the India House. The power of the Court of Directors to grant 
salaries exceeding 6001. a year without consulting the proprietors, 
provided the consent of the Board of Control were given, was the 
subject of discussion. The opinion of Sergeant Spankie was read: it 
was in favour of the power claimed by the Directors. A discussion 
ensued, which terminated in a resolution that the Board of Directors 
should be requested to reconsider the question, and that their decision 
should be laid before the proprietors, before it was transmitted to the 
Board of Control. It appeared that Sir James Scarlett had given @ 
contrary opinion to Sergeant Spankie, on a case precisely similar. 

The London Dock Company had a meeting yesterday, and declared 
a dividend of 11. 2s. Gd.~per share for the half year ending the 30th 
of June. The prospects of the company are improving, and the num~ 
ber of vessels entering their docks is on the increase. 4 

Samuel Brazier, a Sussex farmer, eighty-one years of age, died last 
week in the King’s Bench prison, in which be had been confined for a 
debt due to Clutton and Fearon, attornies in Southwark. A Coroner’s 
Jury sat on the body, and, aiter an inquiry of three days, brought in 
the following verdict, 

‘¢ That Samuel Brazier died a natural death, greatly accelerated by distress of 
mind occasioned by imprisonment at the advanced age of eighty one years, an 
by the sudden change from an active to a sedentary mode of living, together 
with the deprivation of his usual air and exercise.” 2 

It appeared from the evidence, that the amount of the debt for which 
he was detained was 35. 14s. 4d. ; being the costs of an application to 
tax the bills of Clutton and Fearon, who had been his attornies. [Here 
we have another instance of the cruel operation of the law of debtor 
and creditor, which will remain in its present infamous state for another 
year at least. ] 

In the Court of Common Pleas, on Tuesday, Mr. Pursell a surgeon 
residing at Stockbridge, obtained a verdict with 5002. damages against 
the printer and editor of the Christian Advocate, for a libel in that 
paper, imputing to him gross misconduct as a professional man in the 
treatment of a patient; who, it was pretended, had been subsequently 
cured by taking Morison’s universal medicine, in the sale of which 
one of the defendants was personally interested. 
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Edwards, and his associates in the attack on Mr. Gee, the solicitor, 
were tried at the Old Bailey on Saturday, on a charge of demanding by 
force and menace the sum of 12007 from the prosecutor ; but the Court 
ruled, that as the prisoners had not taken money, the indictment could 
not be sustained; and they were acquitted. ‘They were again indicted 
fcr demanding certain valuable deeds from Mr. Gee. On this charge 
they were also acquitted, as the Court thought there was no difference 
between this and the previous case. The check for 800/., to which 
they bad obtained Mr. Gee's signature, was not stolen from him, as he 
never had it: therefore the offence was no felony. The prisoners, 
however, with Mrs. Canning of Old Ford, will be tried at the Middle- 
sex Sessions on a charge of conspiracy. 

On the same day, Charles Honeywood Newmen, the individual 
whose name bas been recer.tly before the public, in consequence of a 
charge of fraud preferred by the Messrs. Lloyd, bankers, Birmingham, 
to a very large extent, was indicted for bigamy; but the evidence to 
prove the first marriage being defective, he was acquitted. 

At the sitting of the New Court, Old Bailey, on Monday, Miss 
Clara Benson, against whom a true bill bad been found for stealing a 
gold seal from the stand of Miss List, at the Soho Bazaar, was thrice 
called on her recognizances to come forth and surrender herself, but no 
response was made to the call. ‘The bail entered into was herself in 
80/. and two sureties in 401. each. [Did the Magistrates of Marl- 
borough Street, who admitted her to bail, imagine that she would 
respond to the call ?] 

Captain Charles Knatchbull, formerly of the 12th Regiment of 
Light Dragoons, and brother to Sir E. Knatchbull, the Member for 
Kent, was charged at the Marylebone Office, on Saturday, with having 
robbed his ready-furnished apartments of a quantity of plate, linen, &c. 
Mrs. Warren, of Park Street, Camden Town, stated that the prisoner 
engaged apartments at her house about four months back, which he oc- 
cupied for three months, and then absconded, taking with him several 
silver spoons, salt-ladles, sheets, and other property. His person was 
advertised, and on Thursday he was apprehended by a policeman in the 
Horseferry Road. The property was found at a pawnbroker’s in 
Camden ‘Town, where it had been pledged by the prisoner in the name 
of Charles King. He was committed for trial. 

At the Surry Sessions, on Monday, Thomas Stowell, the informer, 
was convicted of having obtained money under false pretences, by com- 
promising with a publican for an alleged violation of the lav. He was 
sentenced to six months’ imprisonment, with hard labour. 

On Sunday night, John Cannon, a Policeman, found a man stealing 
fruit and flowers from the grounds of a market-gardener at Battersea, 
and attempted to take him into custody. ‘The robber defended himself 
with his knife, inflicting several sharp wounds on the head and face of 
the Policeman, from whose grasp he extricated himself, and ran_ off. 
The Policeman followed, and overtook him: another struggle took 
place ; and after the robber had cut through his coat and stock, in an 
attempt to cut his throat, Cannon succeeded in wresting his knife from 
him, and struck him hard with his staff. The robber was too power- 
ful for him, however, and got off. He was apprehended the next day, 
and committed to Horsemonger Lane Gaol, on the capital charge of 
cutting and maiming with intent to kill. He is a very large, strong 
man, by name James Fraser. : 

At Guildhall Police-office, on Wednesday, a horse-keeper named 
John Phillips was committed for trial, charged with stealing a German 
smoking pipe from a foreign Jew hawker, who had offered it to bim in 
a public-house; and Phillips, pretending to suppose that it was offered 
as a gift, thought it would be a good joke to put it in his pocket. He 
treated the affair as an excellent practical joke ; until he found, to his 
surprise, that he was to be committed for trial at the next Old Bailey 
Sessions. He would not take the Magistrates’ advice to settle the 
affair by compensating the Jew for his pipe and his trouble. 

At the Thames Police-office, on Monday, Henry Frampton, of 
Tespectable appearance and connexions, lately in the employ of Messrs. 
Baldwin and Cradock, the booksellers, in Paternoster Row, was 
charged with having robbed his employers of valuable books and prints 
to a considerable amount. The prisoner had taken his place on board 
the Britomart, for Sydney, for which he was sbortly about to sail, when 
his depredations were discovered, and a large quantity of books and 
prints by Hogarth found on board. He was remanded for a week, in 
order to give time to make further inquiries, and to afford opportunity 
for bringing the charge home to him. 

Two men, with faces covered with black crape, entered the house of 
a carpenter, in Crown Court, Dean Street, Westminster, between six 
and seven o’clock on Wednesday morning. ‘The carpenter had gone 
out to work, leaving his wife in bed in a room on the ground floor. 
The robbers bandaged her mouth, tied her legs together, and her hands 
behind her back ; and then forced open a box in the room where some 
money was kept, which they took, with some Russian Bonds; and 
then made off. The Russian Bonds were afterwards thrown down the 
area. There were lodgers in the house, who hearing a noise, released 
the poor woman. 

On Saturday, a man of respectable appearance shot himself, within 
Gg Fagg of the target-ground at Chalk Farm. Several ladies saw 

im fall. 


The Country. 

Mr. Pendarves, M.P., has been approved by his Majesty as Recorder 
of Falmouth. TheCorporation sent up two names to the Home Office 
for approval: the other named was Lord Wodehouse, whose late father 
was the Recorder. 

Valentine Brice was convicted of arson, at the Northampton Assizes, 
on Wednesday. The Jury recommended him to mercy, on the “ general 
ground of humanity.” Mr. Justice Park did not think that a sufficient 
ground for the recommendation ; and after taking time for consideva- 
tion, sentenced the prisoner to be hanged. |The House of Commons, 
on Thursday, egreed to the second reading of a bill by which the 
Punishment of death for wilful burning is changed to transportation. ] 

During a very destructive fire which took place at Fisherton Anger, 
near Salisbury, last week, a gang of ruffians from that city plundered 





the suffering inhabitants of every species of portable property they 
could lay their hands upon.—Morning Herald. {Had this “outrage” 
been committed in Ireland, it would have been quite a godsend to the 

Police, and would have figured at the head of their “insurrectionary 
or political ” offences. ] 

_In the neighbourhood of Newbury, on Wednesday sennight, six 
ricks of corn and hay were burning at the same time, within the short 
space of three quarters of a mile. The ricks being all the property of 
one individual, this act was probably committed by a single person whom 
the owner had offended. 

The Worcester Herald says, that the barristers who atten? the Wore 
cestershire and Warwickshire Sessions have decreed among themselves, 
that, on future appeals, two counsel must be employed on each appeal, 
and, consequently, that in each case there must be two briefs and 
double fees. [That is to say, if their clients are such blockheads as to 
submit to the imposition. Should these important parties refuse to ac- 
cede to the arrangement, the dearth of barristers, we suspect, is not so 
great as to compel submission to this new Trades Union. 

The Reverend J. H. Newman, Fellow of Oriel, and Vicar of St. 
Mary’s, Oxford, refused last week to marry a couple, because one of 
them had not been christened. The parties were subsequently married 
by Mr. Callceott, minister of St. Michael's Church. 

A grand dinner was given to Admiral Napier on Tuesday, at the 
Assembly-rooms, Portsmouth, by the independent men of the town, 
for the purpose of complimenting the gallant Admiral, who has always 
been a great favourite with them. 

The tea imported from Dantzic into Liverpool is advertised for sale 
for exportation. This will be the first public tea sale that has ever 
taken place in Liverpool, though not the last by many hundreds, we 
hope.—Liverpool Times. 

A Commission of Lunacy, to inquire into the state of mind of Mr. 
Benjamin Blonk Silcock, was held at Kilburn on Saturday. ‘The un- 
fortunate gentleman is possessed of large landed property in Yorkshire. 
Symptoms of insanity appeared in his conduct soon after his mother’s 
death in 183]. He fancied himself the subject of Divine inspiration, 
and that he was commanded by God to spit. in people’s faces. ‘The 
Jury, the foreman of which was Sir William Poland, returned a ver- 
dict that he had been insane since September 1831. 


IRELAND. 

Mr. Cadwallader Waddy, the Repealer, and some years ago a Captain 
in the 65th Foot, was elected for Wexford, by a majority of 71, on 
the 3d instant. It was expected that the tenants of Lord Temple- 
more would have voted for Mr. Harvey, the Whig candidate; but the 
eloquence of Father Kavanagh, a Catholic priest, gained them over at 
the critical hour, to the side of the Repealer, and their votes turned the 
scale. Two Conservative landlords, Mr. Morgan and Mr. Rowe, 
supported Mr. Waddy; the rest were neutral. The Irish Corre- 
spondent of the Courier says— At no previous election has so acrimo- 
nious a feeling been generated between the landlords and their tenants. 
It is even vaunted by the Agitation Press, that the voters of the lower 
class manifested the greatest satisfaction in being opposed to their 
landlords. 

Mr. Barrett, the editor of the Pilot, was liberated from Kilmainham 
Gaol on Monday, after having suffered six months’ imprisonment. 





SCOLTAND. 

The salaries of the Judges in the Court of Session are to be in- 
creased; those of the heads of the two Inner Courts to 5000/ each, 
and those of the other Judges to 30007. ; all the Judges to do duty as 
Lords of Session, Justiciary, and Jury Court. It is also proposed 
that any Judge of the age of seventy-five, who has done duty for 
fifteen years, shall be allowed to retire on full salary. The following 
Judges may, and very likely will, avail themselves of this privilege : 
Lord President Hope, Lords Glenlee, Balgray , Gillies, and Cringletie. 
—Edinburgh Evening Post. 

The notorious Hobdkirk job, in which the Honourable Captain 
Elliot, M.P. for Roxburghshire, has cut so unenviable a figure, is at 
length brought to a termination ; and we regret to say, one the very 
opposite of its deserts, the Presbytery of Jedburgh having on Friday 
last ordained the Reverend John Ewen, in whose behalf the living 
had been bestowed for electioneering considerations, minister of the 
parish.— Carlisle Patriot. 





HMliscellanesus. 

The preparations which were making at Lansdowne House for the 
grand dinner to his Majesty were countermanded at three o’clock on 
Wednesday ; it being signified that his Majesty, at the conclusion of 
the Levee, would return direct to the Castle. — Herald. 

Messrs. M. D. Hill, Thesiger, and W. Erle, have been appointed 
King’s counsel. 

The preamble cf the great Western Railway Bill has been carried in 
the Committee of the House of Commons, after an unexampled contest 
of fifty-five days. 

The Dungarvan Election Committee have confirmed the return of 
Mr. Jacob. 

Paganini has written a long letter to a Parisian journal, in denial of 
the charge of seducing Miss Watson. He declares that she left her 
father’s house, where she was badly treated, in order to receive instruc- 
tion in music from him. He says that her father at one time gladly 
accepted his offer of three years’ gratuitous instruction, but afterwards 
refused it. 

The programme of the fétes of July has been definitively fixed- 
Arrangements similar to those of last year will be made, with the ex- 
ception of the mock vessel. of-war, and the ball at the Hdtel de Ville. 
There will-be a display of fireworks, dancing in the Champs Elysées, 
some young girls portioned and married, free representations at the 
theatres, anda review of the National Guards.—French Paper. [This 





fete must be regarded asa bitter mockery by the enslaved dupes of the 
King of the Barricaces.] 
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On Sunday evening, a young woman threw herself out of a window 


inthe Rue de VEgout. She fell upon a woman carrying a child, both 
of whom were seriously hurt, whilst she escaped without the slightest 
injury.—Paris Paper. 

The olive-trees in the South of France have all flowered, notwith- 
standing the extreme dryness of the season, which has dove so much 
injury in Provence: but the olives have all dropped from the trees ;. 
so that there will be no oil harvest in the department of the Var. There 
is a very extensive exportation of wines to Algiers. 

The great canal in Burgundy, which was begun many years ago, is at 
last opened to navigation. The States of Burgundy had ordered the 
first works in 1775, and the Emperor had continued them. The sums 
éxpended on this prodigious undertaking may be estimated at about 
1,600,000/. sterling. Its length is forty-eight French leagues, and a 
line of interior navigation of three hundred leagues is now thus assured 
to trade. There are 189 edicies, and a subterranean gallery, pierced 
through a mountain to the extent of about one-third of a league. 

Another canal between the Rhine and Rhone is opened to trede 
within the last few weeks. It is supplied with water by the Sadne at 
St. Synphonien, and in the Rhine at Kilstet, a small village near 
Strasburg. 

An Antwerp journal states, that on the preceding Sunday, an old 
custom, that of blessing the sea, which had been discontinued for the 
last forty years, was revived at Ostend with great pomp. A very nu- 
merous procession, consisting of priests and a great number of in- 
habitants, with lighted tapers, fuming censers and banners, and attended 
by the civic guard and the troops of the garrison, marched to the shore, 
where, after the prayers proper on the occasion, the chief clergyman 
gave his benediction to the ocean. 

A subscription is about to be entered into at Stuttgard, for the pur- 
pose of raising a monument in honour of the poet Schiller. The statue 
is to be of colossal dimensions, and represented in a sitting posture : 
the head will be copied from the fine bust, the work of Dannecker. 
Thorwalsden, the prospectus states, has offered to make a sketch of the 
statue, and to watch over the execution of the model. 

The David Scott, a remarkably fine ship of 775 tons register, but 
capable of carrying 1000 tons, left Gravesend on Thursday, for Sydney, 
New South Wales. She had 350 passengers; of whom 2°) were fe- 
males, aged from fifteen to thirty. With a few exceptions, they were 
provided with their passage by Government, on payment of Sf. each. 
Some other emigrants were also on board, who were furnished with 
passages on their own notes of hand for 6/. each, payable some time 
after their arrival, The young women were generally in high spirits ; 
though some of them were deeply affected, and even fainted at parting 
from their friends and their native land. Among the passengers, were 
Mr. and Mrs. Gibbons, from Kinsale in Ireland (the lady a cousin of 
Mr. O’Connell), with their family; and fifteen other agricultural 
families from the Home Counties. The David Scott was in all respects 
well found. The officers of the Emigration Committee superintended 
the embarkation of the emigrants. The ship was towed by a steamer 
tothe Nore, and set sail amidst loud cheers. 

A judgment was pronounced by the First Division of the Court of 
Session, on Saturday last week, which involves a question of the highest 
national importance. Sir George Warrender raised an action of divorce 
against Lady Warrender, whom he accused of adultery. She asserted 
her innocence ; but pleaded in bar of trial, that she was an English- 
woman; and as the marriage had been contracted in England, accord- 
ing to the rites of the English church, it could not be dissolved except 
by the authority of Parliament. She referred to the famous case 
of Lolly, who twice contracted a marriage in England, and 
being tried criminally for bigamy, was convicted, although he had 
obtained a decree of divorce from his first wife, in the Courts of Scot- 
land. Lolly was sentenced to seven years’ transportation, and actually 
confined for a considerable time in the hulks pursuant to his sentence. 
Since that time, the parties to English marriages have been repeatedly 
divorced in Scotland, after acquiring a domicile here; but none of 
these judgments have been taken to appeal. The Court repelled the 
preliminary defence of Lady Warrender ; and as it is expected that the 
judgment will be appealed, the country cannot fail to look with anxiety 
to the mode in which the Lord Chancellor, who is bound to administer 
Scottish law in a Scottish cause, will decide a case in which there is a 
direct conflictus legum between the laws of the two countries. | Upon 
this subject the laws of England, it is believed, differ from those of 
every other Protestant state, and many Roman Catholic states.— 
Edinburgh Courant. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 
Sarurpay Nieur. 

We can positively state, that up to a late hour this evening, no 
Ministerial arrangement whatever was determined on; nor has the re- 
sponsible task of the formation of an Administration, we believe, been 
Antrusted by the Kine to any Member of either House of Parliament. 
His Majesty, it is publicly known, has advised with Lord MELBourne 
on his present difficulties and personal views. Lord MELBourNE, of 
course, has honestly informed the King of the impossibility of a 
«« Coalition Government.” Whatever may be the real desire of his 
Majesty to avoid a truly Liberal Cabinet, we repeat our persuasion 
that he cannot successfully construct a Tory Ministry. There is no 
truth whatever, yet, in the reports that the King had sent to the Duke 
of Wettincron or Sir Roserr Peri to form a Government; and 
while his Majesty acts under the advice of Lord Metnovurng, we are 
confident that he will not commit such a grievous folly, or so insult 
public opinion. Nor do we doubt, that when the result of this ex- 


traordinary suspension of the Government is made public, the conduct 
of Lord Metzovryr will justify his reputation for honour and strong 
sense. 








We understand that while the Lord Chancellor was delivering his 
speech in the House of Lords on Wednesday, certain Ultra-Tory fe- 
males were assembled in the Gallery, and attracted much notice by the 
indecorum of their behaviour. In particular one babbling Countess 
was heard to give vent to her rage in the most foul and outrageous 
slanders; and these being reported to the noble and learned Lord, it is 
said that instructions have been given to commence a prosecution. 
When females, whose chief ornament is modesty and quiet, and atten- 
tion to the duties of private life, mix themselves in the fury of party, 
and become the propagators of slander and falsehood, they lose the pri- 
vilege of their sex, and must expect to be treated as men would be in 
the same circumstances.— Morning Chronicle. 


THE NEW ENGLISH OPERA-HOUSE. 

Tue proprietor of this Theatre had issued cards of invitation to his friends and 
patrons, in the hope of being able to present them, this evening, with a dress 
rehearsal of Mr. E. Lonen’s new Opera, Nourjahad; but this it was found 
impracticable to accomplish within the time; and a numerous and re- 
spectable audience enjoyed the novel amusement of seeing Messrs. Wit- 
son, Puinures, Keertry, and their brethren, enact Persian characters 
in their everyday costume. The late hour at which the rehearsal 
began, will not allow us to enter upon’ a description of the finished 
Theatre, further than to say that it is the best«constructed and handsomest 
building of its kind in London. In addition to the above-named performers, 
Miss Romer, Miss Hrary, and Miss Novetio appeared in the piece. We 
question the propriety of calling in the public to witness imperfect exhibitions ; 
and therefore will not be guilty of the injustice of criticizing Mr. Loner’s Opera 
till we see and hear it complete. It certainly promises well, and evinces talent 
for the construction of dramatic music. 

Mr. Arnotp has got together a most effective company in’ comic as well 
as vocal talent. There is Joun Reeve, with his broad rich humour and full 
blown buffoonery ; Kretry, with his ludicrous helpleseness and insignificant 
self-importance; Wrencu, with his power of face and easy non-chalance ; 
Sarrrr and OxBerry, two capital low comedians; Benson Hitt, a proper 
Irishman; F. Marrnews, W. WitiiaMs, and W. Benner, a famous trio of 
old fellows; and O. Saturn, the prince of deemons and desperadoes. SERLE is 
to take the serions characters: he is always in earnest, and we hope his good 
sense has enabled him to get rid of some of his preaching tone. PrnrxiNs is to 
be the melodramatic hero; and Hem™uines, ss the Adelphi, the walking 
gentleman. 


THE BIRMINGHAM FESTIVAL. 

Tue Managers of this Festival begin their arrangements at the right end, and 
in the right spirit. The first object with them is the music—the second, the 
band—the third, the singers. The stupid Directors of the late Abbey Festival 
began by engaging a crowd of competent and incompetent singers; and when 
fairly embarrassed with this gratuitous incumbrance, plunged into another, in 
order, as they thought, to escape from the first. The Birmingham people un- 
derstand their work; and set aieis it like men of business and experience. It 
may be—it must be, that their Committee is only a ‘ Trades Union ;” never- 
theless we back them against the ‘ associated Musical Nobles.” 

It is pretty generally known, that, in order to add to the eclat of the forth - 
coming Festival in that town, the Chevalier NEukom™ has been employed to 
compose an Oratorio. The words are written by Mr. Wexzs, to whom former 
Festivals in the same place have been indebted for various judicious a:range- 
ments. The subject is the history of David; and the principal features, of 
course, are his combat with Goliah, his interview with Saul, the battle on 
Mount Gilboa, the death of Saul, and the coronation of David. That these 
afford considerable scope for musical effect, both vocal and instrumental, is 
obvious enough: Hanpet has already exercised his powers on them all. 

Of the Chevalier NeuKomm’s Oratorio, we shall not give more than a gene- 
ral opinion now ; nor should we have hazarded any, if we had not been tempted. 
The band, the principal singers, and the London chorus, were summoned to a 
rehearsal this morning ; which we were invited to attend. But, from so imper- 
fect an exhibition of the work, it is impossible to form a correct opinion; and 
therefore we content ourselves with saying that David appears to us to be worthy 
the author of Mount Sinai. We can judge of a work from a perusal of the score ; 
we can judge of it from a perfect performance; but from an imperfect perfor- 
mance we cannot judge ; and therefore we neither give a detailed account of the 
music nor pronounce a decided opinion. The imperfections of this rehearsal at- 
tached chiefly to the chorus ; which was weak, imperfect, and incorrect, while 
the instrumental band wae strong and sure. The principal singers did not think 
it necessary, nor was it to be expected, that at a first rehearsal they should put 
forth their strength. But the manner in which they as well as the instrumental 
band acquitted themselves, is an additional proof of the power of an English or- 
chestra to grapple with the difficulties of a long and complicated work a 
prima vista. We shall enjoy the pleasure of hearing David at Birmingham 
under every advantage ; after which we shall speak at large on its merits. 


POLITICAL CARICATURES. 

Mr. Srantny’s slang simile of the “ Thimblerig” has furnished 
H. B. with a subjec: ready to his hand, and he has handled it with 
greater delicacy than the suggester. Mr. Littleton is the pea and 
thimble-rigger, and twists the thimbles about with professional dex- 
terity ; looking up under his eyelids at John Bull, who seems puzzled, 
and half-inclined to be taken in. Lord John Russell, as the active 
abettor in the trick, offers to lay a sovereign with his confederate ; Lord 
Althorp demurely eyes John Bull; and Lord Grey appears intent on 
the game, as if he were but a louker-on. Mr. Stanley warns John 
Bull to take care of his pockets; “for,” says he, “I know their tricks 
well: I once kept a thimblerig myself,”—a palpable hit. O’ Connell 
is leading away poor Pat; who, with his hands in his pockets, looks as 
if he were disposed to risk his last penny. The joke is very drama- 
tically told. ; . 

The affair between Mr. Littletan and O'Connell is amusingly 
figured by a fight between two Billingsgate ladies, who are throwing 
dirt at each other most vigorously. The Irish Secretary has come off 
worst; for not only is he covered with filth, but one eye is bunged 
up. Lord Althorp, too, who backs him, has come in for a spatter. 

The imprisonment of the two old men for a debt due " the parish 
of Chingford in Essex, an account of which appeared in the Spectator 
last week, has, we are glad to see, attracted attention. The following 
letter on the subject has reached us from Essex, this morning ; and we 
have only time to express a hope that the humane suggestion of the 
writer will be adopted. 
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“TO THE, EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR, 
“ Sir—The account in your last paper of the cruel case of the two old men im- 
srisoned in the Essex gaol for a debt due by the parish of Chingford, will, I should 
Pepe. make many of your readers anxious to know whether any measures are taken or 
likely to be taken to procure their release. Can nothing be done to persuade or oblige 
the Parish to perform an act of meve justice by paying its debt? If not, is not the 
case one which would be relieved by the Society for the Discharge of Small Debts, if it 
were laid before them? Or, if the debt is too large for them to pay, could not a sub- 
scription be raised to pay it; or at least to pay so much as w ould bring the debt down 
to a sum small enough to entitle the sufferers to be relieved by the Society? Hoping 
that you or some of your readers will take up this distressing case, if it is not already 
ina way to be relieved, I remain, Sir, 
“ Your obedient servant, pd. P.” 


THE REVENUE. 
Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain, in the Years and 
Quarters ended 5th dn 1858 and 5th July 1834; showing the Increase 


















































or Decrease on each head thereof. 
Years ended 5th July | 
1833. 1834, Increase. Decrease. 
£ a) -® £ 
Ciba Sis. dea cid 15,663,687 | 15,547,210 | a 116,477 
pe SOS ren ee ee -| 14,439,886 14,792,872 | 353,036 + 
Stamps....... PPPPTTT Tiny ty en 6,624,602 148,767 a 
po” eee asecpe opererpees 4,991,010 4,869,610 | <% 121,400 
POSUHNIOG Ve sec poegreedoes «| 1,362,000 1,367,000 | 5,000 és 
Miscellaneous...e.eeseereeces 69,824 48,200 | és 21,624 
} 
Total Ordinary Revenue, ..} 43,002,192 | 43,249,494 
Imprest and other Monies, in- 
eluding Repayments of Ad- 
vances for Public Works .... 279,476 422,410 142,934 ‘se 
Total Income, ,..]| 43,281,668. | 43,671,904 | 649,737 259,501 
Deduct Deerease....... 259,501 
Inerease on the Year ... 390,236 
Quarters ended 5th July 
$33. 1834. Increase. Decrease. 
£& £ £ & 
Customs..... seen ewererereel 3,663,002 4,077,207 414,205 aoe 
BRON 6 asc Ss0ces er Tre »+| 3,204,585 3,053,509 “e 151,076 
Stamps....... sevsee | 1,657,810 1,696,314 38,504 “s 
TARABs 60050 A, weet weceus eoe.!| 1,921,665 1,925,429 3,764 aT 
Post-office ..... corerccececreel 345,000 338,000 are 7,000 
Miscellaneous, ......¢-.0see + 9,215 5,475 ee 3,740 
Total Ordinary Revenne.. | 10,801,277 11,095,934 ae es 
Imprest and other Monies, in- | 
eluding Repayments of Ad- . 
vances for Public Works ....| 46,465 102.760 56,295 
Total Income... 5 10,847,742 11,198,694 512,768 161,816 
Deduct Decrease....... 161,816 
350,952 











Increase on the Quarter .. 


Income and Charge on the Consolidated Fund, in the Quarters 
ended 5th July 1835 and 1834. 
































Quarters ended July 5 
1833. 1234. 
INCOME, 
£ £ 
CRPING s (<cagutiien eo se cn een errr Te Tere eT err 2,397,638 2,847,320 
Excis@:...c.seseceees seoaas S05 HTS goa gse NYE SH RECT VOY AOE 2,204,585 | 3,053,509 
DONG iid ee obs cdl ced eNeheeee leaders teseewestaee ses 1,657,810 | 1,696,314 
fl LT ESER CE LE CE LTP Te re ee 1,921,665 | 1,925,429 
Post-office ........060. Coesses CURCAT D090 Oe 4d be H 0 as eres 345,000 338,000 
Miscellaneous....+csccccsessesce eressa tenes Sos besnees sia 19,680 29,234 
9,546,378 | 9,889,806 
Tontine Money. ...0.,.sesseeees Revved #44 CES OHS pains aS $2 ve 
To Cash brought to this Account to replace the like Sum 
issued, or to be issued out of the Cousolidated Fund in 
Treland for Supply and other Serviees........66..-0.-0005 247,775 327,639 
To Cash brought to this Account from the Civil List, Sup- 
plies, &c..,... TUTTE TEL TT TTL ire Terrier tT dase 
9,794,153 | 10,217,445 
Quarters ended July 5 
833. 1834. 
CHARGE. 
£ £ 
Permanent Debt .....0....secesere Co cecosesccesececnes «.| 7,821,965 | 7,807,882 
"POMTAME POUOOAD Go 0.56.54 400s 608 i piece tee shy ebineen eds 47L,7E 557,275 
Interest on Exchequer bills issued to meet the Charge on the 
Consolidated Fund ....... e206 p07 ces So dT IRI EC SSOP CARE 14,153 11,956 
Sinking Fund.......... Veregerecssercees Keka feacensees 371,786 388,090 
PIII 5a ass 003.08 54s hos seanseceecee Ce ceeorssccccsicn 127,500 127,500 
Other Charges on the Consolidated Fund, including Civil 
Government Services, formerly paid out of the Civil List, 
or the Hereditary Revenues of the Crown .......+- ere 243,637 287,297 
Total Charge........5.0.. bcb ote dep etine 9,050,794 | 9,180,000 
GOMAGS eee Fidsaccns ders psKespeenese dee 743,359 | 1,037,445 
9,794,153 | 10,217,445 
Exchequer Bills issued to meet the Charge on the Consoli 
dated Fund for the Quarter ended, and paid off out of the 
rowing produce of that Fund for the Quarter ended 5th 
2 CE eae a yes errr eae ye eee 4,564,184 
Amount issued in the Quarter ended 5th Jnly 1834, in part of 
the Sums granted by Parliament out of the Consolidated 
Fund, for Supply Services ..... ban os emis GrebGslebiey KE « 3,325,862 ve 
The Surplus of the Consolidated Fund, Quarter ended 5th 
MEU NOOE. to she ks aha Rete Phar eer ecL TAs lee 66 o eb ct uoues 1,037,445 | 2,288,417 
The probable Amount of Exchequer Bills required to meet 
the charge on the Consolidated Fund, Quarter ended 5th 
» July 1834 .-.,..... 53 dpdene cuseaiey oE* Pads 64Ra aN ee ve 6,852,601 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuancy, Fripay AFTERNOON, 
The dissolution of the Cabinct has not been without effect on the Money 
Market. A decline of rather more than 1 per cent. occurred in the price of 
Consols; which have been as low as 924, ‘but have since rallied to 923, and 
close this afternoon at 924 3. The market has been rather steady for the last 
two days. The issue of money consequent upon the payment of the Dividends 
has entirely removed the pressure which existed a few days ago; and but for the 
political events of the week, we have very little doubt the prices of Stocks 
enerally would have been higher than our last quotations. ‘Ihe change of 
or has produced a great effect on the price of Spanish Stock. To the 
new order of things in the Peninsula, the establishment of a Tory Government 
in this country would have been in all probability fatal. In such contingency 





the acknowledgment of the Cortes debt would be reduced to little more than » 


probability, and the chance of immediate recognition entirely destroyed. The 
price of Spanish Stock fell on Wednesday to 47; and yesterday afternoon, on its 
being rumoured that the state of public health in Spain had caused the post 
pyonement of the meeting of the Cortes, and that a change had occurred in the 

linistry, the price declined to 464. The opening price'this morning was 46} ; 
but a decline to 45}. speedily occurred. From that point the market rallied f: 
45}, and closes at 45% 444. The settlement of the Account will take place o: 
Wednesday next, when it is anticipated that the delivery of Stock will be vers 
large; and unless some new and more favourable circumstances should arise, 
We cannot anticipate any very great improvement in price until after that period 

On Saturday last, after the hours of business, M. MENnp1zaBat arrived in 
town from Lisbon, bringing with him a decree to which we alluded some tims 
ago, by which the Government authorizes the reception of the Bonds of th 
recent loan at par, in payment of the purchase-money of national and clerica 
property, large sales of which are now going on. The immediate result of this 
intelligence was to give an impulse to the Stock ; and the price of the Bonds on 
Monday was as high as 89}; since which ithas been at 864; and after fluctuat- 
ing between 87 and 89, closes at 87} 3. 

The Russian, Danish, and other Continental, Stocks, are nearly at our Jast 
quotations. Brazilian was in demand in the early part of the week; and wa: 
on Monday as high 82}. The price has since been as low as 794, and closes 
this afternoon at 794 

The intelligence received on Tuesday from Mexico was of a. very unfayourable 
character. General Sanra ANNA has opposed the passing of a decree by the Gene- 
ral Congress for the sale of the Church property, and had abruptly dissolved tha: 
body. The price of Bonds has been at 42}, and is now 42} 43}. By recent 
advices from Venezuela, we find that no progress had been made in the appor 
tionment of the Debt among the three divisions into which the republic of 
Columbia has become divided: that apportionment being still idegal by the 
absence of the Commissioner for the state of the Equator. The Senate oi 
Venezuela had, however, taken some measures for nels for their portion of 
the Debt. The price of Bonds is lower than last week; being 31 32, Some 
inquiry has occurred for Del Monte Shares, which have improved about 2/., 
being 36. Saturpay, TWELVE 0’cLOcK. 

The Consol Market continues steady with little fluctuation. In the Foreig: 
Market, the panic in Spanish Stock still continues; the price has been as low as 
414, and after touching 43%, is now 42).43. The Portuguese Bonds are alse 
affected, having been as jow as 853, but have since improved to 864 87. Ne 
reports are current as to the formation of the Ministry. 

Saturpay, Foun o’chock. 

The Spanish and Portuguese Markets still continue depressed., The dulness of 
the latter is partly attributable to the departure of Don Cartos for Spain; whi- 
ther he is stated to have gene to put himself at the head of the insurgents. In 
telligence has been received from Lisbon, by which it appears that the health o! 
Don Pepxo was very bad; which, together with the notification of the issue of 
the last million of the loan, has produced the decline of price in the Stock. 











3 per Cent. Consols....... 914 ¢Z Dutch 2} per Cents. ex, div. 51} ¢ 
Ditto for Account........-. 924 3 French 3 per Cents .......+ 

New 34 per Cent. Annuities 983 4 Greek, 1833, 5 per Cents. ... —— 
Bank Stock for Acct........  Q)b74 Mexican 6 per Cents,...... 424 43 
India Stock for Acct........ 2704 Portuguese 5 per Cents,.... 864 84 
Exchequer Bills........... 49 50 | Do. Regency Scrip, 5perCent 864 $44 
Belgian 5 per Cents........ 97% 8% Prussian. 1918, 5 per Cent... 
Brazilian 5 per Cents....... 734 Russian, 1822 5 per Cent... 105%. 62 
Danish 3 per Cents........ 74k 43 Spanish, 1821, 5 per Cent... 423 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrived—At Deal, July 10:h, Maleolm, Eyles; Duke of Argyle, Bristow; and 
Sophia, Thornhill, from Bengal; Lady Nugent, M‘Donald, from Bombay ; aud Keyai 
George, Embleton, from Mauritius. Off Portsmouth, 9th, Childe Harold, Greenfield 
from Bengal. Off Beachy Head, 10th, Countess Dunmore, Miller, from Van Diemen’s 
Land. At St. Helena, May 9th, New Grove, Brown, from Bengal; 13th, Egyptian 
Lilburn, from Bombay; 22d, Protector, Buttenshaw, from Bengal; and Rambler, 
Anderson, from Mauritius, At the Cape, April 29th, Dorchester, Carrick, fxorm 
Bengal, for repairs. May Ist, Charles Eaton, Moore, from Londen; Red Rover, 
Christie; Triumph, Green; and 2d, Upton Castle, Duggin, from ditto, At Bengal. 
Feb. 20, Zenobia, Owen, from London, 

Sailed—From Gravesend, July 5th, William, Sowerby, for Van Diemen’s Land; 7th 
Marquis Hastings, Clarkson, for Bombay ; 8th, Ferguson, Young, for Bengal; Here of 
Malown, Smith, for Bombay; and Rhoda, James, for Van Diemen’s Land ; 9th, 
Malabar, Tucker and Morley, Douglas, for Bombay; and Fairy Queen, Douthwaite, 
for Ceylon; 10th, David Scott, Wise, for New South Wales. From Liverpool, 5th, 
Dauntless, Pindar, for Bombay; 6th, Zeno, Lawson, for Batavia. From the 
Clyde 4th, Kyle, Fletcher, for Bengal. Saturpay Mornina. 

Arrived— Off Margate, Avoca, Boadle, from Singapore. In the Downs, New Grove, 
Brown, from Bengal. 











LETTERS FROM PARIS, BY O. P. Q. 
No. XVIII. 
SHOULD A WAR WITH RUSSIA BE AVERTED ? 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR, 

Paris, 9th July 1834: 

Sir—Nothing is more often said or more generally felt in [urepe, 
than that the Foreign policy of Great Britain was, and still is, a selfish 
and a mercenary policy. ‘The history of the past, as well as the trans- 
actions of the days in which we live, unfortunately prove that the ac- 
cusation is not without foundation, and that the foreign alliances, and 
foreign policy of England, are all open to the charge so generally 
brought against her. Lurn where you will—open any set of protocols 
you may think fit—examine any isolated fact or any general scheme of 
British foreign action during the last forty years—and you will sce 
stamped upon each and all, the seal of a money-getting policy and ofan 
animal and material speculation. You must not be offended with me 
for saying this. Every one in Europe both says and feels it—and none 
more so than the unfortunate Poles. In placing at the head of my 
letter the important question ‘* Should a war with Russia be averted 2” 
I address myself to the generous, to the noble-minded, to the cosmopo- 
litan portion of the British population—who do not feel and do not 
believe that the animel improvement of our species is our only duty— 
who do not when they speak of the greatness of a country centre all their 
notions of greatness in the amount of bales of goods either imported or 
exported—but who desire to behold Great Britain occupy the place she 
should fill in the rank of nations, not as a commercial giant, but asa 
public benefactor. Nor will I submit to be told, that this. generous 
policy would be unproductive !—that charity should begin at home !— 
that it is England’s first duty to be prosperous !—and that this pras- 
perity can only be secured by a continuance in the selfish track for 
years beaten out bya proud and austere aristocracy. Mr. Canninc 
did a great deal of harm when he said, “* Above and before all things, 
England.” He placed patriotism on a too narrow basis—made it an 
exclusive instead of a comprehensive and generous priuciple, and ex- 
couraged other people to shut themselves up in a selfish and avaricious 
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policy. First of all, God; then the human race; then my country ; 
then my tumily and my dependents, This is the order of our duties; 
and he who performs them in this order, will never hesitate to be 
foremost in the ranks of true patriots, when the honour and the dignity, 
the true welfare and real glory of his country, require his services. 

Ihave said thus much by way of introduction, because there are a 
great many men who will reply to the question “ Should a war with 
Russia be averted ?” without a moment’s hesitation, and in nearly the 
following terms—“ Certainly it should, as far as England is concerned. 
She has no money to spend in war. She has no spare resources for 
other countries. She must be just before she is generous. She must 
look ut home. She has much to do there. She has numerous reforms 
to operate,—her Church Establishment to remodel; her Corporations 
to reconstruct; a vicious system of legislature to alter; and a trade, 
commerce, and manufactures to develop and improve. The taxes must 
be diminished ; sinecures must be cut down; pensions must be ex- 
amined, and in some cases withdrawn; pluralities must cease; tithes 
must be put on a totally different footing ; and the poor man must be 
taught to work, and not to rely on the benevolence or charity of others 
for support.” Very well, gentlemen, very well, Ireply: this is all very 
important ; and I shall not only watch with interest your efforts, but shall 
also rejoice at your success. Still all this you should do and yet not 
leave the rest undone. Commercial, agricultural, manufacturing England, 
cannot exist alone. The basis of your system reposes on the communica- 
tions of nations with nations and people with people, as well as of govern- 
ments with governments ; and you cannot possibly maintain commercial 
alliances without political ties. The new state of society which has been 
opened up, by the political events of the last three years, has brought 
with it its new obligations, as well as its new alliances—its new difficul- 
ties, as well as its new advantages. It is a fact, for example, that 
Russia, in 1834, is not the same country, either as to feeling, or plans, 
or policy, or alliances, as Russia in 1830. I am particularly desirous, 
that what is going on in the East and North of Europe should be more 
generally understood and felt, than it is in the whole of Great Britain ; 
and that even the mere selfish, mercenary portion of the English 
nation, who think about nothing but the animal, and are wholly indif- 
ferent to the moral, political, and civilizing character of their country 
and of its Government, sould feel that the relative position of Great 
Britain and Russia at the present moment is untenable; and that, 
as a mere question of commerce alone, a war with Russia is by no 
means to be deprecated, but on the contrary is desirable. 

The Russian Government is ‘: a state of marked, avowed, and 
decided enmity with the Government of Great Britain. It has ad- 
mitted this to be the case, in the European journals which are in its pay, 
and which are known to represent its opinions and wishes. But it 
says, ‘ thata Grey Ministry would not find the necessary means to 
carry on a war against Russia, because at every moment it is in danger 
of falling, either through the attacks made on by it by the King, by 
the Tories, or by the Reformists. It would not obtain a vote in the 
Parliament to carry on sucha war. The Tories are nearer the Emperor 
Nicholas than Lord Grey, or than any Whig who might succeed him.” 
This is the official language of the Russian Government. This is the 
language printed and circulated throughout the whole of the North of 
Europe. “ Russia,” the journal again declares, “ will not make any 
concessions whatever. And why? LBecause she has no fear of 
England as she is—not even of England united to France.” But this 
is not all. France is urged to understand and feel, “ that it is not her 
interest to have the Russian destroyed by the English fleet; that 
it is her interest to oppose the progress of the revolution in Europe ; 
that a war made by France and England on any particular question, 
must become a general one; and that this general war would be a revo- 
tionary and not a Conservative measure.” I have cited this last article 
of the Russian Government, not because it is the strongest or clearest 
which has appeared, but because it is the last—of as recent date as the 
25th of June; and because it therefore shows, that, at the moment at 
which I am writing, this Russian question is a most urgent and pressing 
one. 

But what are the griefs of England against Russia? First, that 
Russia has for years past been endeavouring by every means in her 
power to destroy British commerce in the Levant and in the Black 
Sea. Second, that she has been in like manner weakening the influence 
of Great Britain in Greece and in Turkey. Third, that she has been 
organizing a system of robbery or conquest, by which, cither by degrees 
or at one blow, she may prey on the expiring body of the Turkish 
empire, and place herself first as arbitress of the destinies of the 
Ottoman Porte, and afterwards as possessor of the whole of those 
vast dominions. Fourth, that Russia has, by creating a fleet in the 
Black Sea during a period of peace, indicated sufficiently her intentions 
as hostile to the naval influence of Great Britain. Fifth, that Russia 
has violated the Treaties of Vienna, in declaring Poland a mere Rus- 
sian province; and has insulted Great Britain. by refusing to listen to 
her advice or accept of her mediation in a matter of so much magni- 
tude to Europe. Sirth, that Russia, in all hez diplomatic relations 
with Great Britain during the last few years, has sedulously sought to 
prove to her nominal ally, that she does not desire the continuance of the 
alliance except on conditions disadvantageous to the latter country, as well 
as that she does not fear a war, but rather courts hostilities and sighs for 
an open rupture. These are the griefs of England. ‘They includé in them 
the threatened destruction of the Turkish empire ; the establishment of 
Russia in Turkish Asia; the dismemberment of the empire of Persia; 
the projected attack of British possessions in India; the destruction 
of the balance of power in Europe; the triumphs of barbarism in the 
whole of the Southern countries of this continent; the annihilation 
of the Turkish and Levant trades with Great Britain; and the deve- 
lopment of those ancicnt plans of CatTnHEerine the Second, which 

Zovszow so well understood, and which Bonaparte predicted would 
one day be attempted to be carried into effect by ALEXANDER or his 
successors. ‘These are real griefs; these are positive attacks made by 
Russia on Great Britain; and to submit to them, would be degrading, 
cowardly, anti-civilizing, anti-liberal, anti-enlightened, and would lead 
to yet more fearful consequences for the cause of constitutional go- 
vernments and constitutional freedom in the whole of Europe. War 
is an evil—a great evil: but there is a vaster evil than war—and that is 
the success and development of arbitrary and despotic states. A war 








against Russia on the part of Great Britain would be a war of liberty 
against tyranny—of light against darkness—of justice against rob. 
bery—of truth and honour against peculation and fraud; and would be 
encouraged and delighted in, approved and sanctioned, by people of 
every kindred and tongue. 

“ But Russia is the only country in Europe which desires war.” I admit 
it. It does not, however, follow, that because she desires, she is pre- 
pared for it ; and let “‘not him who putteth on the armour boast like 
him who taketh it off.” All European Governments, except that of 
Russia, desire the maintenance of the statu quo in which we are placed. 
The French Government believes that any war of any sort could destroy 
it. England fears in the event of a war the union of France and Bel- 
gium. Prussia knows that if a war should arise, its grand duchy of the 
Rhine, its principality of Neufchatel, its guasi-kingdom of Westpbalia, 
and its grand duchy of Posenit could not retain. The Governments of 
the small states of the German Confederation are aware, that a war 
would throw over in a few hours their houses of cards and their bascless 
superstructures. Whilst Austria sees herself driven from Italy, if the 
people once more shall arise and shake terribly the earth. All cry 
‘* Peace, peace!” except Russia ; and she exists in the midst of illusions, 
dreams, and resolutions of conquests and of victories. To the war 
of 1812 she turns with satisfaction ; and, pointing to her snows and her 
abysses, defies the Governments of the West. And as Prussia and 
Austria would not join her in making war for King Witi1aM and the 
citadel of Antwerp, she has now resolved on braving all Europe—on 
carrying into effect her schemes of conquest both in Asiaand Europe, 
and on setting at defiance both the armies and the navies of England 
and of France. Russia does not fear war. I believe this to be a fact. 
Though Austria and Prussia might at first stand aloof, yet Russia be- 
lieves that eventually they would be compelled to come forward and aid 
her; and the war of interests would become a war of principles, and 
the courts of Berlin and Vienna would be obliged at least to defend 
their own integrity and the provinces they have spoliated or annexed 
to their territories. I admit that, at the moment I am writing, 
the Emperor of Austria and the King of Prussia desire most 
sincerely that the differences between the Russian and the 
British Governments may be adjusted; that the Czar may ex- 
plain satisfactorily his views, and abandon some of his preten- 
sions. But Russia has met these hopes by a direct negative, and has 
said, “‘ No—Russia will not yield.” Is it then the duty of England to 
yicld to Russia? For the sake of this nominal peace, so much boasted 
of by the silly, and so little understood by those who praise it, is Great 
Britain to behold the destruction of the Ottoman empire—the esta- 
blishment of Russia in the South of Europe—the annihilation of the 
only guarantee against the encroachments of Russian ambition, I mean 
the kingdom of Poland, once independent, and now only a Russian 
province—the ruin of her commerce with the South of Europe, ard the 
sacrifice of her ancient alliances with Turkey and with Greece? Will 
the commercial, the material, the animal interests of Great Britain, be 
promoted by these concessions ?—Certainly not. They will all be in- 
jured, and that to an enormous extent, especially where the consequences 
of these first attacks will extend themselves to the ruin of British in- 
terests in British India. 

I have said that “ Russia wishes for a general war ;” and she does so; 
but she does it without calculating her resources, and without ade- 
quately considering the strength of her enemies. Look at the finances 
of Russia. She endeavoured to effect a loan of three hundred millions 
of roubles, but could not succeed. She confiscates the properties of 
the convents in Poland, to fill her coffers with four millions of pounds 
sterling. She confiscates the properties of Polish Deputies and 
refugees, in order to procure a large stim of money. She has imposed 
a contribution of ten millions on Warsaw, in order to obtain an acces- 
sion to her treasury. And yet, in spite of all these extra means, the 
Russian treasury isin great need of beingreplenished. The commerce 
of Russia has fallen off; the Russian nobility are dissatisfied at not 
being allowed to travel in foreign countries; the students are enraged 
at the limited nature of their studies; the merchants complain of the 
difficulties thrown in the way of their relations with other com- 
munities; the military colonies give great uneasiness to the Em- 
peror; and fourteen millions of inhabitants of the Polish pro- 
vinces are looking forward, with more or less of hope and of confi- 
dence, to the hour of their future regeneration. So, whilst Russia de- 
sires war, she does not estimate as she should do the valour and the 
force of her opponents She calculates on separating France from 
England on the question of Belgium—of rousing Prussia and Austiia 
to arms, if necessary, on a war of principle ; and she reasons, that come 
the worst to the worst, she can but be compelled to beat a retreat, be- 
hind glaciers which are inaccessible either to French or British soldiery. 
But Russia forgets the power of the English and French naval forces 
—forgets the ruin in which a blockade would involve her best and 
richest subjects—and regards with too favourable an eye her own ma- 
rine, placing it on nearly an equality with that of Great Britain. She 
forgets also that Propagandism may raise Poland, and raise Lithuania ; 
and that there are provinces which can be reduced, conquered, liberated, 
and maintained independent, without incurring the perils of 1812. 

Should, then, a war with Russia be averted ?—Certainly not; ex- 
cept by concessions on the part of Russia, and concessions at once per- 
manent and satisfactory. If Russia does not fear war, neither need 
France and Great Britain. If Russia does not fear Propagandism, 
neither need France and Great Britain. If Russia does not fear the 
interruption of her commercial relations with the West of Europe, 
neither need France and Great Britain. Let, therefore, the navies of 
the two countries be still further increased: let the Mediterranean bear 
on her bosom, not ten, but a hundred sail of the line: let Turkey be 
freed from Russian rule, and from her present state of vassalage and 
dependence: let the Russian fleet in the Black Sea be dispersed to 
the four corners of the earth: let the Dardanelles receive with flying 
colours and testimonies of joy the flags of France and of Great 
Britain; and let the Northern bear be taught, that if he fears not war, 
the British lion fears not his threats or his anger, and that though long 
reposing on his honours, he can shake once more his mane and roar with 
a voice which shall cause despotism to crouch and tyranny to tremble. 
No; a war with Russia should not be averted. 


Your obedient servant, - O. P. Q. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


STATE OF PARTIES; FORMATION OF 
A NEW MINISTRY. 


Tue extreme difficulty of forming an Adrinistration likely to last, 
is admitted by all who are aware of the state of parties and of 
public feeling. ; é : 

For, in the first place, a Tory Cabinet is out of the question. 
As long ago as the period of Lord LiverPoo.’s demise, Sir 
Ronert Pert told Georce the Fourth that the materials for 
forming a Ministry ov Tory principles did not exist. Since then, 
the materials have been in a rapid decay; and though a rash at- 
tempt might be made to govern the country for a few months by 
Tory Ministers—and we are by no means certain that the result 
of the attempt would not be beneficial, though the intermediate 
process would be unpleasant—still it is in the highest degree im- 
probable that any such proceeding will be countenanced by the 
more influential men of the Tory party. Indeed, the well-in- 
formed and penetrating spirits among them do not seruple to ex- 
press, in private, whatever they may pretend in speeches or in pa- 
ragraphs, a decided opinion, that the tendency of the age is to 
Radicalism,—whiech even their own youth are imbibing, in spite 
of Oxford ; and that the sun of Tory domination has set for ever. 

Would it be possible, then, to form an Administiation composed 
of avowed Radicals? We think, decidedly not. Who are the 
men among the Radicals with aptitude for office, supposing that it 
were open tothem? Where is the party in Parliament to sup- 
port them? The Members of the Independent section of the 
House of Commons do not act with confidence or in concert. 
They acknowledge no leaders, and carry on a desultory, uncertain 
warfare against abuses. Every one among them seems, as the 
American phrase is, to be “ fighting on his own hook.” No—the 
case will be very different in a few years hence, but there is 
not the least chance of forming a Radical Ministry at the present 
time. 

A Coalition Ministry of Whigs and Tories is thought by many 
to be a more feasible speculation ; and it is not impossible that 
an effort may be made to put one together. But its existence 
would be uneasy, dishonourable, and brief. In political chemistry, 
coalition signifies dilution — weakening. Each of the parties 





coalescing loses something, each takes something from the 
other. In the case supposed, the Cabinet formed by a junc- 


tion with the avowed Tories would be less Libetal than that 
which has just fallen to pieces, for no other reason than that there 
was too much Toryism in it already. For it should be kept con- 
stantly in remembrance, that it was the Toryism within, not the 
Toryism without, which has ruined the Grey Administration, 
The external pressure came not from the Conservatives. It was 
the Liberal party whose mercy and forbearance the late Premier 
bespoke. In the existing state of public feeling, and while much 
work remains to be done, Whigs and Tories, Liberals and Ob- 
structives, cannot act together. When the King wished ad his 
horses to run for the same stake at Ascot Races, he was made to 
comprehend, that though one would win, all the others would be 
beaten, and thus there would be no victory to the Royal stud— 
that the noble animals would only jostle against and hurt each 
other. May it please his Majesty to apply the parable; and to 
be assured that nothing better than sprains and tumbles will be 
the result of an attempt to harness together all his prime cattle, 
of various sizes, colour, and blood, in the same state coach. 

As neither a Tory, Radical, nor Coalition Ministry can be 
formed with the least prospect of enduring for more than a few 
months, if so long; it would seem that the new Cabinet must, 
unavoidably, be constructed out of the materials of the old one, 
with some Liberal additions, and some improvement, if possible, 
in the fashioning and adaptation of parts. Should this plan be 
tried, the Whigs and Liberals have a Premier ready-made: and 
great will be the astonishment of half the country to learn, that 
Lord ALttnorp is the man! It appears to be the almost univer- 
sal opinion, that the House of Commons will not go on with any 
other Leader. His popularity in the House never was surpassed, 
perhaps never equalled, by any one of his predecessors in the same 
situation. This is no doubt owing, in the first place, to his 
suavity of demeanour, and to the genuine good feeling he uni- 
formly displays. We cannot call to mind a sing'e instance of his 
having behaved discourteously even to the most insignificant 
among his opponents. He appears to be incapable of those 
displays of official insolence of which his subalterns are not un- 
frequently guilty. Then his rank and large expectations weigh 
much in his favour: the Reformed House will not be led by a 
plebeian! These circumstances account in some measure, although 
not altogether, for Lord ALtHorp’s extraordinary influence in the 
tuling Chamber of the Legislature. But has he the talent 
and information requisite for the head of the Government? 
He is proverbially obtuse. In this respect, however, it iz be- 
lieved that considerable misapprehension exists: those who have 
been in the habit of working with him, and of seeing him nearly, 
give him little credit for those qualities of stolidity which currently 
pass as his most distinguishing attributes; and our readers may 
remember that more than once we have intimated ovr own sus- 
Picions on this point. Assuredly, bright gleams have occasion- 
ally burst from him. His reply to STanLry last week was ad- 


mirable: Cannine@ himself could not have set down the fiery 
young gladiator with more felicitous phrase, and the manner was 


his own. Lord Attuorpr's real opinions are also supposed to be 
altogether Liberal. He has no conscientious qualms about touching 
the surplus of Irish Church property. He has no fondress for 
Coercion Bills, or any other Tory modes of carrying on the Go- 
vernment. 

But, admitting that Lord Atrnorp possesses the requisite ta- 
lents and information to make a respectable Minister—admitting 
that he conscientiously disapproves of the illiberal and anti-reform- 
ing practices to which his late colleagues were prone—what de- 
pendence, it may be fairly said, can be placed on a man who was so 
facile or so unscrupulous as to keep his own principles in abeyance, 
and be made the ready instrument of defending measures and 
opinions against which his own feelings of right and honour re- 
volted? The reply to this is (and it is a very unsatisfactory one), 
that in different circumstances Lord ALrHorP would act differently 
and better. With a majority in the Cabinet as well as in the 
House of Commons, he would feel more confidence and courage, 
He has hitherto laboured under a dread of being left in a minority, 
and of thus perhaps causing the overthrow of a Ministry which he 
wished above all things to support. This has led him to distrust 
his own judgment, and has put him in a false position. When 
backed by Literal colleagues in the Cabinet, he would have no 
hesitation in proposing Liberal measures in Parliament, where his 
majorities would be greater than ever supported a Minister before. 
It is hoped that Lord ALtHorp, under such circumstances, would 
act with sincerity, and in accordance with what are well known to 
be his real principles. Such are the arguments used by Lord 
ALTHOR?P’s apologists and backers. They by no means convince 
us of the propriety of selecting bim for the head of affairs at this 
critical time, were there (which we fear there is not) a better choice 
left open tous. Neither can we believe that the country will all 
at once be brought to place that confidence in Lord ALTHore 
which the House of Commons bestows so readily. 

On the supposition, however, that the Cabinet were recon- 
structed on Liberal principles,—that its policy were reconsidered, 
and the determination made henceforth to move with the “ spirit 
of the age,” and to take the lead in plans of Practical Reform in 
Church and State,—supposing all this resolved upon by Lord An- 
THORP’S late colleagues, or others who may be brought to act 
under him (and it is only under such circumstances that we can 
indulge the least hope of benefit or satisfaction to the country 
from placing Lord ALtnorp at the head of affairs),—is it clear 
that he would himself consent to return to office, in the re- 
sponsible character of Prime Minister? We can easily believe 
that he would hesitate in stepping into Earl Grey's place; for 
such an act would make it manifest that Earl Grey was the only 
obstacle in his course, after the removal of Mr. Sraniey and _ his 
friends, and thatif Earl Grey had resigned first, Lord ALTHoRP 
would not have resigned at all. This would be awkward. But 
there is no help for it; and personal feelings, however amiable 
and respectable, ought to yield to the superior claims of public 
and general good. 





EARL GREY'S CASE AGAINST IRELAND. 


THE necessity for strong and extraordinary measures for the sup 
pression of agrarian disturbances in Ireland, is admitted by Mr. 
O'ConnELL, and urged by Earl Grey and his late colleagues. It 
may be a question whether the means provided for this purpose by 
the Coercion Act are wise and efficient; but that some such are 
required, is not disputed. The case is very different as regards the 
powers given to the Irish Government for preventing public meet- 
ings under this arbitrary enactment. It is of course incumbent 
upon those who seek for a continuance of these powers to prove the 
often-asserted connexion between preedial and political agitation. 
We have read the documentary evidence, entitled “ Papers relating 
to the State of Ireland,” with a view to discover the evidence on 
this part of the subject; but can scarcely find any. Lord 
WELLESLEY, in his despatch dated the 15th April last, requests 
Ministers to fix “ their deepest attention on the intimate connexion, 
marked by the strongest characters in all these transactions, 
between the system of agitation and its inevitable consequence, 
the system of combination, leading to violence and outrage:” 
but, on looking through the returns of outrages and the reports 
of the Police Inspectors, we fail to discover the grounds on which 
to justify this strong language. We find, indeed, that some of 
the outrages committed by the peasantry are termed “ insurrec- 
tionary, or of a political character ;* but why they are sostyled, does 
not appear. They are classed under such heads as the following, 
— “homicides,” “attacks upon houses,” “ assaults,” ‘‘ appezring in 
arms,” “attacks on the police,” &c.; but offences under the same 
heads appear in different columns of the same page, and they ave 
not designated as insurrectionary or political. We have the Police- 
man’s assertion instead of evidence to prove that this attack is 
political and that preedial. At page 75, Mr. Harvey, Police In- 
spector of Queen's County, reports 34 cases of a “ political or in- 
surrectionary character ;” and informs us in a note, that of these, 
16 were “injuries of property—in most cases breaking of windows, 
an act of purely personal malice; aud yet these form a part of 
the grand total of political offences, for the suppression of which 
the House of Lords is prepared to suspend the Habeas Corpus Act, 
and prevent public meetings for the discussion of grievances ! 

It would also seem, that the Inspectors-General who sign the 
different returns are not responsible for the classification or correct- 
ness of the reports of offeices; for one of them, Mr. Harvey, 





very justly observes, that the cases of arson and injury of property, 
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which ete set down in his return as political offences, are rather of 
a malicious or personally vindictive character. Nevertheless, we 
have heard and shall heara great deal about the state of a country 
in which 1953 political crimes Were committed in five months. 
Were all the offences of a simply “ malicious or personally vindic- 
tive character” subtracted from this total, it is probable that a suf- 
ficient number would not remain to flurry the nerves of the mest 
chicken-hearted alarmist in the House of Peers. 

And then, who are the persons who get up these precious docu- 
ments? Why, the very men whose livelihood depends upon the 
perpetration of crime, and who are therefore deeply interested in 
swelling the fearfal catalogue. Such witnesses must be listened 
to with suspicion. In the diys of green bags, of Srpmourn and 
CastLerzeacn, hew these Whigs inveighed against the credibility 
of English policemen! Are the Irish police more trustworthy ? 

We shall again have occasion to notice this subject; for it is one 
which demands investigation. It appears to be extremely doubtful 
whether the Coercion Act has ever been of much use in suppres- 
sing agrarian ‘agitation. The sum total of crime in Ireland appears 
to remain the same, within a trifle, as it was before the passing of 
the bill. It is true that, in some districts where the bill has been 
in operation,—the county and city of Kilkenny, for example,—the 
number of outrages has been very greatly reduced; but Mr. 
GREENE, a resident Magistrate of that district, states his opinion 
(page 9 of the Printed Papers), ‘thatif it has banished some bad 
characters, it has caused many as bad, who had no means of trans- 
porting themselves, to seek refuge in adjoining counties, where, 
from previous habits of life, they must have contaminated others.” 

This observation is worth the consideration of those who deem 
the Coercion Act a cure for agrarian crime. It would, if correct, 
appear to demonstrate the wisdom of putting ald Ireland under its 
provisions, if it is to be applied in any part. Would even Earl 
‘Grey recommend this? 





THE LANGUAGE OF SLAVES. 


A FOREIGNER, ignorant of the nature of the British constitution 
and its conventional pbrases, might suppose, from reading the 
Parliamentary proceedings of the week, that Wiriiiam the 
Fourth was either as despotic as the Sultan or the Czar, or that 
he enjoyed the most exalted reputation for political wisdom. It 
would seem that he was the only person able to decide on the pro- 
priety of keeping or revealing Cabinet secrets ; that his Ministers 
could not venture to open their lips on subjects highly interesting 
apd important to Parliament and the country, without having 
first obtained his royal permission; and that the personal comfort 
of the Sovereign, not the general welfare of the community, was 
the first thing considered in the resignations of Ministers of State, 
or their aeceptance of office. 

It appears from the debate in the House of Lords on Monday, 
that the Duke of Ricumonp, having received the King’s permis- 
sion, talked freely about the Cabinet differences respecting the 
Trish Church Commission ; while poor Lord Grey, not having had 
leave given him to speak out, was obliged to keep silent on the 
subject. On Wednesday, however, Earl Grey's tongue was 
loosened by the same all-powerful word ; and he descanted largely 
upon the late Ministerial difficulties, about which he would not 
have whispered a syllable to the eager nation, had his Majesty 
commanded him to be taciturn. Then the Premier declared, and 
again reiterated, thit he should have resigned long before, but 
for the difficulty into which, above all, his “ Royal Master“ would 
have been thrown by such a step on his part. On the same even- 
ing, Lord AtrHorp took a similar advantage of a similar licence. 
And Lord Brovenam, when pressed by Lord LONDONDERRY to 
name the person likely to be the future Premier, declared 
solemnly, that “ neither interrogatory, nor sneer, nor joke, nor 
even torture itself, should compel him: to answer that which the 
duty he owed to his Sovereign forbade him to answer.” 

Lord BroveHan's defiance of torture is very laughable ; espe- 
cially as every one must be aware that he could not tell what he 
did not know. But the Eastern servility of the language of Mi- 
nisters is something more or less than laughable. No one sup- 
«posed that Earl Grey was so bad a patriot as to consult Royal 
whims or convenience at the expense of the national welfare. 
Neither is any one deceived for a moment, by all this palaver, into 
the belief that the King is really the discerning and sagacious 
personage which Ministers of State affect to consider him in their 
formal harangues. The practice originated in another state of 
society: it is now offensive, because unmeaning, and therefore 
should be dropped. 





THE NEW COLONY. 


We promised last week to say something in answer to the objec- 
tions against the South Australian Colony. These, however, have 
crowded so thickly upon us, and the present political crisis de- 
mands so much of our space, that we must postpone our remarks 
on the Colony till next week. We shall then examine fully the 
objections of the Times, the Courier, Copsetr, and some corre- 
spondents. But let us say here, that many of the objections 
urged against this undertaking, have no more relation to it than 
they have to the Holy Alliance ‘for example), or the Bank ques- 
‘tion in the United States. Both the Times and the Courier have 
wasted time in objecting to several things which never had exist- 
ence: to parts of the plan which nobody but themselves ever 
heard of ; such as that the measure is to be carried into effect 
by a “ company,” and a “ joint-stock,” and “ directors.” There 





is no company, no joint-stock, no stock of any kind, no director : 
every ‘part of the measure is to be conducted by the Crown, and 
by uo other authority. Nearly all the objections, also, which rest 
upon the alleged novelty of the scheme, are inapplicable to the 
system of colonization which is to be pursued in South Australia, 
That system has been partially at work in the United States for 
one third of a century, and was fully adopted some years ago by 
our Government for New South Wales and Van Diemen's Land, 
It was by means of that system (the sale of all waste land with- 
out exception,.and the expenditure of the purchase-money on 
emigration) that a great ship-full of poor-women were enabled 
this week to set out for Van Diemen’s Land. We must stop for 
the present ; having, we hope, said enough to induce the Times 
and the Courier to learn what the plan of this Colony really is. 





ANOMALIES OF THE CRIMINAL LAW. 

Tue ruffians who committed the extraordinary outrage on Mr, 
Ges, the solicitor, were tried for the robbery at the Old Bailey on 
Monday, and acquitted on a point of law. There were two in- 
dictments; the first charging them with feloniously demanding 
certain monies, with intent to take them away by force; and the 
second with demanding by menaces and force certain deeds and 
securities. To common sense, the guilt of the prisoners seems 
evident enough, according to the terms of the indictments even; 
but the Judges Bosanquer and Parreson held that they must 
be acquitted, because, first, they did not get the deed, nor receive 
the cash for the draft, so that what they took from the person of 
Mr. Grr was not valuable—and to constitute the robbery it was 
necessary that property should be taken from the person; and 
second, because the count charged them with demanding with in- 
tent to steal the papers, and as they did actually steal them, they 
could not be charged with only intending to steal. Moreover, ob- 
taining money or documents by duresse is not stealing in the eye 
of the law; the party robbed being in peaceable possession of 
them at the time. 

Now this may be very good law, but it certainly is not what 
law is defined to be—the perfection of reason ; neither does it look 
like justice. It is “ straining at a gnat and swallowing a camel,” 
with a vengeance. The more atrocious the crime—as in the case 
of SHEEN, who cut his child's head off, and was acquitted on a 
quibble about the sex of the child—the more palpable the guilt, 
so much the more quickly does the keen eye of law detect a flaw 
or a “starting-hole” for the escape of the criminal. The prisoners, 
it is true, have to be tried for the assault: but they may even yet 
escape; or, being convicted, the law may vindicate its powers, by 
punishing them for the very offences of which they have been 
acquitted. 

That the forms of law, which have been accumulated in order 
to secure the conviction of a criminal, are often the cause of his 
escape, we have seen. They are also converted into the means of 
evading justice, when the Magistrate or Judge chooses to connive 
at the criminal’s escape. Thus, Miss CLarA Mary Benson, the 
governess who stole a seal from the Soho Bazaar, was allowed to 
go.away on bail; and on being called in Court to appear, was not 
forthcoming. Could the Magistrates expect otherwise? The 
taking bail, and calling in Court, was a mere farce of justice. 
This is the way in which “ respectable” criminals, ‘ genteel” 
delinquents, are allowed to escape. Docs not this prove that 
there is one law for the poor and another for the rich? 

While we are upon anomalies of law, we may mention another 
case of hair-spliting, which, however, did not end ina denial of 
justice. Dicas, the lawyer notorious for his actions against news- 
venders, was robbed by his footboy, of jewellery, bank-notes, and 
a bill of exchange: the boy was found guilty, and the jewellery, 
and other property that the prosecutor could identify, were de- 
livered up to him; but the sovereigns found with the other stolen 
property he could notidentify. In fact, they were the produce of 
the notes, as was proved; but the Recorder could not order them 
to be given up to the prosecutor, because the identical sovereigns 
had not been stolen. Legally they were the property of the thief ; 
and it was a question whether the Crown or the Sheriff were the 
proper claimants. In case, however, the Crown claimed, the 
Judge said he should recommend the claim to be foregone. The 
prosecutor did get them ; but by the same adherence to the letter 
of the law through which the ruffians who robbed Mr. GEE 
escaped, Mr. Dicas ought not to have had the money of which he 
had been robbed. 

Surely an equity court is needed in criminal cases as much as in 
civil law. 





POLITICAL CONSISTENCY. 
“In moderation placing all my glory.” Porr, 
A NoTE appended to the paragraph in last week's Spectator 
which narrated the result of the Finsbury election, has called 
forth a full column of commentary, in the shape of a leading ar- 
ticle, from the Courier. Our contemporary begins his remarks 
by thanking us for the pains which we have taken in pointing out 
his “ occasional aberrations ; though he intimates that the dif- 
ference now so apparent between the principles of the Courter and 
those of the Spectator arises from our inconsistency, not his own. 
It is, doubtless, a matter of exceedingly small interest to the public, 
whether both or either of these journals, individually, have changed 
or abide by the political principles they have formerly or lately 
supported; but the case is altered if either or both be viewed as 
the organs of influential parties in the State; and it was because 
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the Courier was the avowed and able organ of the Whig Admi- | Not in an honourable or a useful course. 


nistration, that we deemed it right, not to extend to it our “ mo- | 
nitory care,” but to remark upon the tone and principles which 
distinguished its essays on the polities of the day. The Courter 
was in fact the Government paper, the exponent and defender of 
the Do-as-little-as-possible system, and laboured with no common 
ability to give a Whig colour and complexion to passing political 
occurrenecs. This is our apology to our readers, and to our con- 
temporary himself, fer making the leading articles of the Courter 
occasionally the subject of commeat. 

And in the article to which we have referred, there is indeed 
ample scope and provocation for more remarks than we intend to 
inflict upon our readers’ patience. It is full of errors, inconsisten- 
cies, and most unfcunded assertions. For example, it is stated, 
that “ever since the secession of the vigorous Mr. Stanley from 
the Cabinet,” the Spectator has shown a “ vehement dislike to 
the Ministers, quite inconsistent with the elegant moderation ™ on 
which it previously prided itself. The readers of the Spectator will 
be surprised to find this implicd charge of partiality to Mr. SranLey. 
They will open their eyes wide at the imputation thus conveyed, 
that the Spectator was the organ of the STanvey section of the | 
Cabinet, while Lord ALrHorp inspired the Courier, and the Globe | 
was the delight of Patmersron “ and Co.” And they will be | 
surprised, because they well know, that we have never been among | 
those who admired the principles, the temper and demeanour, or 
even, except now and then, the Parliamentary eloquence of Mr. 
Srantrey. Even last week, we designated his impudent attack on 
Ministers, in the Irish Tithe debate, as that of a ‘‘ waspish de- 
claimer;” while the manner and phraseology of that attack drew 
from us the remark that he “ railed like a fishwoman.” But it | 
is needless to dwell upon this poimt, or to defend ourselves from 
the absurd insinuation that we have on/y recently become opposed 
to the Whig Ministers, and because, forsooth, Mr. STANLEY is no 
longer among them. In order to make out his charge of incon- 
sistency against us, it was necessary for the Courier to assume, 
in the first place, that our polities had undergone a change; and 
secondly, a recent cause for that change. Both assnmptions are 
equally improbable, and, as our readers know, untrue. 

Startling for its singular want of truth and likelihood as the 
above allegation is, it is equalled in these respects by the assertion 
which is made in the next paragraph of the article we are referring 
to—that of ald the candidates at the Finsbury election, Mr. Dun- 
COMBE was the “most moderate.” Now Mr. DuncomMBE was 
called, and was known to be, “ the Durhamite candidate.” He is, 
we know, pledged to go as far at least as Lord Duruam. He is 
pledged to go a great deal further than Mr. Basnace, who was 
rejected at a meeting convened by his own supporters because he 
did not go far enough. Let our contemporary go into Finsbury 
and ask any twenty of the first well-informed men he meets, whe- 
ther Mr. Duncomse or Mr. BABBAGE was more moderate in his 
politics, and he will be laughed at for his strange ignorance, 
although he does profess “to know something of the Finsbury 
election.” If the Courier’s political friends think that the result 
of that election is really a triumph of ‘ Moderate” opinions, they 
must be infatuated indeed. At the previous election, Messrs. 
Grant, Spanxie, and Bassage, were far ahead of their compe- 
titors : they were all three “ Moderate” men, though Mr. Ban- 
BAGE was the most Liberal. But at the election of last week, a 
gentleman who goes much beyond Mr. BassBacein his Liberalism 
was chosen by a large majority. And yet the Whig journal, in 
its determination to -represent all occurrences as tending to “ mo- 
deration,” actually declares, in effect though not in words, that 
Mr. Duncombe was more moderate than Mr. BassaGe, and that 
his triumph was the triumph of the Juste Milieu ! 

But then, Mr. Duncomgs, whatever his speculative opinions 
may be, is pledged to pursue them with moderation. This we 
grant; but it is strange that the Cowrier should think that to 
vote for Triennial Parliaments, the Ballot, the repeal of the Rate- 
paying clauses of the Reform Act, and the admission of all claims 
of the Dissenters, except the separation of Church and State (a point 
on which the Dissenters are themselves disunited),—it is strange 
that the Courter should represent such votes as those of a 
Moderate, nota Radical Member. It is scareely possible for any 
statesman to pursue reform in a more thoroughgoing manner than 
Mr. Duncomss is pledged to pursue it, and keep at the same 
time within legal bounds. Itis by means of the Legislature, that 
all, except ignorant and violent incendiaries, intend and are pledged 
to work. No one but an idiot dreamsof reforming the House of 
Lords after the fashion of Guy Faux, or of making the House of 
Commons a useful instrument of legislation by terror of a military 
dictatorship. 

The Courter professes his willingness to support the Ballot, Trien- 
nial Parliaments, &c. when he sees a “ strong and general dis- 
position in the community to demand them.” In other words, the 
Courier does not consider it the duty ofa public journalist to assist 
in forming and leading, but merely to follow, public opinion. This 
principle of action is evidently compatible with the grossest 
political subserviency. It is essentially opposed to the granting 
of all reforms until they can no longer be denied with safety. It 
is the old Tory maxim of Sir Ropert Peet and the Duke of 
WELLINGTON; and stands out in melancholy contrast with the 
far-seeing, statesmanlike views, and exhortations to Ministers 
to march cheerfully in the vanguard of improvement, which 
not long since graced the-columns of our then wn-W higgish con- 
temporary. Whither will this principle lead a public journalist ? 

















It will be utterly im- 
possible to place the slightest reliance upon any of his opinions. 
When men see talent and information displayed in the columns of 
a newspaper, they are naturally led to place confidence in the 
opinions of those who conduct it; but if the rule of action which 
the paper avows is—to go always with the majority, and not to 
move till the majority has been ascertained, such confidence is ut- 
terly destroyed. At the present moment, for instance, we find the 
Courter opposed to the Poor-law Bill. But the measure itself 
may be such as he sincerely approves; and possibly he only writes 
against it because it is unpopular in some quarters, and because 
there is no strong and general demand for it. In like manner, he 
would have opposed Catholic Emancipation up to the turn of the 
tide in its favour; and the same with the Reform of the House of 


| Commons,—which, up to the meeting of Parliament in 1830, wasa 
| far more unlikely event, than the repeal of the Septennial Act or 


the establishment of the vote by Ballot is now. 





LORD GREY’S POOR RELATIONS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 

Sir—Whena French Minister resigns, all the journals, not except- 
ing those which have been his most determined opponents, unite in 
singing his praises. Even those who, the day before, spoke of him as 
arogue or a dolt, join in the chorus—* We shall never see his like 
again.” French politeness, I suppose. But have not some of our 
Liberals fallen into the same cheap mode of showing their manners? 
The Chronicle, which for some time past has been writing up Lord 
Dvernay, and therefore writing Lord Grey down, says—* There can 
be but one common sentiment of respect and gratitude entertained for 
a nobleman preeminently distinguished for his patriotic and disinterested 
public services. . . . . Posterity will doubtless guard a noble reputa- 
tion, which must subsist for ages,” &e. &e. Very polite this; but is it 
not far overdone, and therefore absurd? I think so; and that Lord 
GREY was over-polite to himself, when he spoke as follows. 

“ My Lords, I have been most unjustly attacked in consequence of my appointing 
some of my own family and relations to those offices. I can assure your Lordships, 
that not one shilling of the public money is carried away either by myself or family, in 
thus retiring from office. (Loud cries of “ Hear,hear!’’) It is perlectly true that I 
have appointed many members of my family to situations in the public service; but I 


| can assure your Lordships of this, that in no instance have those situations been sine- 


cures. In every case, the duties of the offices to which they have been appointed have 
beeu of the most laborious and arduous nature. And I ask your Lordships, whether 
they have not been well qualified for the situations to which they have been chosen ? 
whether, indeed, most of them are not persons whom any Government would have 
selected for the same offices, though they had not been relations of mine? The situa- 
tions to which they were appointed subjected them toadditional expense ; and I repeat, 
that, instead of myself or family, on our retirement from office, carrying away any of 
the public money, we leave it poorer than when we entered on the discharge of its 
duties.”* 

What! have they actually squandered all that they have received since 
Novemer 1830, and more? It may be so; and if so, they are the 
poorer tor having had the money ; but that they had it, who will deny? 
Take Lord Ponsonzy for example. How much has he received as 
Minister at Naples, and Brussels, and Ambassador at Constantinople ? 
He may have spent it; but surely he received it, and might have been 
all the richer. If what Lord Grey asserts of his family be, as no 
doubt it is, quite true, all I can say is, that they are the most extra- 
vagant set of spendthrifts that I ever heard of. It had been better to 
let that subject alone. Your’s truly, Prat Troru. 

* Morning Chronicle Report. 





FROM A CROAKER IN THE COUNTRY. 

Ar this distance from the scene of action, it is not safe to speak of 
any thing as certain; and yet I think it looks as if my words had come 
true, and that we are not only without a Government, but without 
the means of forming one. Oris Lord Grey so low in the public 
esteem that he may be replaced by a Nobody, and that Lord ALTHoRP 
being replaced by Anybody, the rickety concern may go on a while 
longer without our feeling any loss? This is Master BroucHam’s 
plan. ‘ Go to,” saith he, “* we, the Government, can do very well 
without Grey and Auruore. Such men may be easily replaced ; will 
be; and Juste Milieu—the system of all-things-to-all-men, or neither-. 
one-thing-nor-the-other, of which I, H. Brovucuam, Lord Vaux, 
am ‘the incarnation—shall last my time.” So be it; so be it, 
at least, if my Spectator correspondent judge well in supposing 
that a Ministry is good in proportion as it is despised. But 
if this notable scheme of the Chancellor should fail, what then? 
Shall it be Wettrncron and bis set? or Pert, a Lord and Pre- 
mier, with Spitfire Srantey for leader of the Reformed? or Lord 
Dvuruam, with open war between the two Houses? To each of these 
proposals, all sane men answer— 7hat will never do. What will do?— 
Nothing that one can think of promises well. And why? Because 
the Juste Miiieu system has brought matters to such a pass, that, turn 
which way you will, you see a revolution coming. WEetLiIncTon—with 
the present temper of the mass of the people, means an immediate crash, 
Pret and SranLEY—a crash before long, with the satisfaction, mean- 
while, of looking forward to it. Lord Durnam—considering that the 
Juste Milicu has made the Lords bold and desperate, means something 
very like a crash. Tol-de-rol, Mr. Srecraror, if affairs don’t look 
black enough, I wish, as Colonel Crockett says, I wish I may be shot. 
However, I suppose we shall have a Ministry by Monday: whether or 
not it will be a Government, is quite another question. My blue devils 
tell me that it cannot be that of which the elements have been destroyed 
by ‘the Juste Milieu. 

P.S. My wife (who, to keep things straight, always looks for, if not 
at, the bright side) insists on my saying, that, in her opinion, Lord 
Attuore would make a very good Premier, if joined by Lord 
Duruam. She means, of course, that Lord Axtuorp should, being 





Premier, join Lord Dunnam: and this is really the most sensible 
proposal that I have heard yet. 
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SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Here isa neat little volume on an important and interesting sub- 
ject. A manual of the principles of Colonization, and a plain, 
popular, and matter-of-fact account of a new country, which seems 
to afford, as far as Nature is concerned, the elements of a future 
empire, would at any time have merited notice. It is still more 
interesting at present, when the principles which it develops are 
about to be reduced to practice, and the country it describes is 
about to be settled. Some of our readers or their friends may 
even meditate a trip to the colonial El Dorado that is to be; and 
they of course are concerned in the volume. But, in truth, it ex- 
tends further. If the theory expounded in this li'tle book can be 
successfully reduced to practice in South Au-tralia, every one will 
reap the benefit. There will be more corn, oil, and wine, in Eng- 
Jand. The crowd of competitors who now jostle each other in 
every path of life, will be lessened: those who remain will have 
more scope and more room for exertion; those who remove will 
not only very much better their condition, but will assist to betfér 
the state of the quondam rivals they have left behind, by produ- 
cing those commodities which the people of an old country hunger 
and thirst after, in exchange for the finer manufactures which a 
new people are too busy (lucky folks!) with their fields and their 
vineyards and their gardens, to spend time and trouble upon. The 
productive labourer, in the strict sense of the term, is not however 
the only person to whom this half-a-crown volume holds out en- 
couragement: it breathes hope into the heart of the poorest of 
human beings—the poor gentleman with a large family, or the 
youny and aspiring professional man, who has spent his patrimony 
to give himself an education and tastes beyond his means. The en- 
terprise, if successful, will evolve a problem more important even 
than all these matters: it is this—whether it be possible materially 
to benefit what Conservatives call the mere brute populacee— 
whether, by applying the skill and capital of an old society to the 
virgin soil ofa new country, wages and protits may be raised; or 
whether, with each improvement in art and science, the condition of 
the producer is fated to remain stationary or to retrograde. Look- 
ing at all these things, we may be allowed to devote a little more 
space to the subject of the volume than the volume itself might 
seem to require. 

The leading points of the book are three. From a brief but ex- 
tensive view of the circumstances which have attended the founda- 
tion of other settlements, to deduce a better theory of colonization, 
and to expound what that theory is. Minutely to describe the na- 
tural features of South Australia, and its relative position to other 
places, from whose productions it may derive benefit, or where it 
may find markets for its own. To explain the manner in which it 
is proposed to work the present plan of emigration; to describe the 
future government of the (intended) colony; and to hint at the 
various inducements to going forth. 

The first point enumerated—the philosophy of colonization— 
has been frequently and at great length discussed in the Spectator. 
Its exposition in the present volume lays no claim to originality ; but 
the obligation to England and America is fully acknowledged. 
The principle is briefly this—to preserve a due proportion between 
capital and labour—to apply the skill of an old to the fertility of a 
new country, so as to make industry as productive as possible. 
The mode by which this should be accomplished, is to prevent the 
dispersion of settlers, and the consequent loss of the advantages 
derived from the combination of labour. Instead of scattering 
people, they must be concentrated. A society must be carried out, 
not a number of single individuals. A community, in fact, will be 
taken from England, and set down in Australia: but when there, 
they must be prevented from dispersing, which experience proves 
they will certainly do if land can be had for asking. To prevent 
this, land will be sold, not given away: the mere labourer must 
therefore either starve, or work for the capitalist. By the time he 
has saved enough to become a capitalist himself, other persons will 
have arrived to take his place as a labourer, and to serve him in 
the same capacity. 
applied to pay the passage of young married labourers to the colony. 

‘The geographical po-ition of the intended settlement, as regards 
other countries, is undoubtedly favourable. It is within six days’ 
sail of Van Diemen’s Land and twelve days’ sail of Port Jackson. 
The settlers are therefore, according to all human probability, se- 
cured against the dangers of starvation, either whilst raising their 
first crops or should their first crops fail. Three weeks will take 
the voyager to the Indian Islands ; a calendar month to Madras or 
the Isle of France; six weeks to the Cape of Good Hope; for Eng- 
land he is more favourably situated than the Tasmanian or the 
Sydney coves. The export trade that can be carried on with all 


these places is minutely discussed in the volume. The articles 
are classed under three heads ; viz. 

First—The spontaneous productions of its land and waters; 

Second— Those productions which now form the exports of the Australian 
colonies; and, 


Third—Many of the articles which those colonies now import, but which 
they might grow and export, were the colonial capitalist able to avail himself of 
a constant and ample supply of labour. 

They are enumerated seriatim as follows. 

First—Slate, Coal, Woods of various kinds and for various purposes, Barks, 
Gums, Salt, Salt Fish, Seal- skins and Oil, Sperm and Black Whales. 

Second— Wheat and Flour, Fine Wool, Hides, Tallow, and Horns. 

Third—Wines, Flax and Hemp. Cotton would form another article of ex- 
port., Specimens sent home are of the best quality ; but a sufficiently exten- 
sive trial has not been made to ascertain what would be the cost of production 
if followed with spirit and perseverance. Almonds, Aniseed, Bees’ Wax and 
Honey, Barilla, Cheese for India and China, Carraway, Cochineal, Coriander, 
Dried Fruit, such as figs, currants, raisins, and prunes; Hops, Vegetable Oils, 
Olives, Citrons, Oranges, &c. &., may all be produced; to which may be 
added the very important article Silk. 

Another advantage, not exactly in the commercial way, but 
still tending to produce wealth, is mentioned by the author, who 
in this case shall speak fot himself. Should his idea be realized, 
let Bath, Cheltenham, and Ggorce Rosins look to it. The two 
former will lose many of their frequenters; the latter the subject 
matter of a sentence in capitals. He will no longer be able to 
recommend his bargains to the retired Indian with more money 
than liver. 

If the peculiar mode of colonization adopted should accomplish the end with 
which it has been devised, rendering South Australia different from all modern 
colonies, and far superior to any with respect to wealth, refinement, and the 
state of society, the existence of this colony will prove highly advantageous to 
the British inhabitants of India. As the European constitution suffers from the 
climate of Hindostan, it is the practice with British residents in that country to 
remove their children at an early age (and generally accompanied by their 
mother) to be educated in a more healthy spot. Thenearest country in which, 
under a healthy climate, good education can be obtained, is England! It follows 
that parent and child, as well as, in many cases, husband and wife, are separated 
by an immense distance, for a great number of years, and not unusually for life. 
In the next place, change of climate is the general prescription of Indian physi- 
cians to Indian invalids. But in order that the resident of Bombay, Madras, 
or Calcutta, should reach a cooler climate, he must either travel by land toa 
temperate Northern latitude, or sail across the Line (through the fire, as it were) 
into the temperate regions of the Southern hemisphere. This course being in- 
finitely more convenient to persons in bad health, is much preferred by those 
who can afford to pursue it; and thus Cape Town, Hobart Town, and Sydney, 
(the only towns in the South where an individual can remain to recruit his 
health) are commonly visited by Indian invalids. But in none of these towns 
does the Anglo- Indian gentleman meet with a state of society that is otherwise 
than disagreeable to him, or even with the physical comforts, much less with 
the Juxuries which long habit has taught him to consider as necessaries. He 
obtains coolness for the body, but wants every thing else that would be of ser- 
vice to him,—a comfortable house, the company of his wife and children, plea- 
sunt society, and entertainment for the mind. Yet what is there to prevent the 
formation, in one of the Southern Colonies, of a sort of pleasure-town, like one 
of our watering-places, where, within five or six weeks’ sail of Bombay, Madras, 
and Calcutta, the children of Anglo-Indians might, under the eye of their 
mother, obtain as good an education as at Brighton; and whither the Indian in- 
valid might resort with the certainty of finding all that he could desire ? There 
is nothing to prevent it, but the state of all the Southern Colonies,—the poverty 
and wildness of South Africa and Western Australia, and the horrid convict 
system of Van Diemen’s Land and New South Wales. The establishment of 
such a town at the Swan River was recommended to some of the founders of 
that miserable settlement ; and though the project sppears ridiculous now, when 
after five years the settlers do not raise enough food for themselves, still it is a 
project well deserving the atteation of the founders of South Australia, whose 
aim it is to establish something widely different from any modern colony. The 
project, considering the facts on which it is based, must inevitably succeed, if 
the numerous precautions taken for rendering South Australia a civilized colony 
from the beginning should prove successful. Even the partial success of the 
project at first, would tend to promote its complete success ultimately ; for there 
can be no doubt, that every Anglo-Indian gentleman who should be induced to 
visit the colony, would, by doing so, help to promote the wealth and civilization 
of the colonists. It seems more than probable, also, that many who should 
establish their families in the colony, and visit them from time to time, would 
afterwards invest their savings in the purchase of public land, and settie perma- 
nently cn their property. To those who know how much retired Indians suffer 
from the damp and changeable climate of England, and how disagreeable English 
society with its purely English tastes, its coldness towards strangers, and its ine 
solent assumption of superiority towards the first generation of new-rich, is to 
the greater part of Anglo-Indians, this last speculation will appear by no means 
extravagant. But all depends on the merits of the novel system ef colonization. 

In case the merits of that system should, as is expected, lead families of an 
order superior to the common run of emigrants to join the first body of settlers 
in this colony—heads of families, that is, who would. not fail to provide for the 
good education of their own children—then the colony will immediately offer to 
Anglo-Indians the two grand desiderata of their situation, —pleasant society, and 
good schools, in a fine climate, and not far off. 

The natural features of the country, according to the reports of 
a variety of superficial surveys (for we do not conceive that other 





For the produce of all the lands sold will be | 


than superficial surveys have been made), are very promising. 
| The climate is beautiful; the soil is good; the surface, now cham- 

pagne, now undulating, sometimes thickly wooded, sometimes 
open, sometimes thinly studded with trees. There is great plenty 
of good pasture; the wild graminivorous animals have attained the 
largest size of which they are supposed to be capable; and, from 
various experiments, fresh water, it seems, can always be found 
by digging, when there are no natural springs or lakes. The re- 
ports as regards the sea are more to be depended on ; for they are 
all made by nautical men. A glance at the map shows that there 
is great facility of water carriage and of water communication. 
The territory is deeply indented by the sea; the river Murray has 
been traced one thousand miles, and found navigable; two large 
and most excellent harbours exist, there are several good ones, 
more are likely to be fuund; and the whole of the coast appears 


or breakers. The sea teems with fish for the table, as well as 
with seals and whales. The proposed territory extends from the 
| tropic of Capricorn southward till it is bounded by the ocean, and 
from the 132nd to the 141st degree of east longitude. Ina other 


words, its surface is at least as extensive as France, Spain, and 
Several islands are included in the territory ; the most 


' Portugal. 














accessible in moderate weather—at least we hear nothing of surf 
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important of which is Kangaroo Island. This spot is about 80 
miles long by a breadth varying from 35 or 30 toa few miles, It | 
has a capital harbour; has been the most minutely surveyed ; and, 
judging from the volume, appears the best adapted toa settlement. 

Some of the circumstances under which persons may advanta- 
geously emigrate, are mentioned in the book. This, however, is a 
matter on which every one must judge for himself. Of the in- 
tended manner of carrying the plan into execution, we have little 
account : but of this anon. The colony is to pay its own expenses; 
at least its expenses are not to be paid for by the Mother Country. 
At first, it is to be what is called a Crown Colony : it is to be go- 
verned by the King in Council,—that is, by the Colonial Secretary. 
When the population reaches 50,000 souls, it is to have a consti- 
tution, and we presume a legislative assembly. The following is 
an abstract of the leading provisions of the intended act under 
which the colony is to be established. 

1. All that part of Australia which Jies between the 152d and the 141st de- 
grees of east Jongitude, and between the Southern Ocean and the Tropic of | 
Capricorn, together with the islands adjacent thereto, is erected into a British 
Province, by the name of South Australia, and declared, with respect to govern- | 
ment, independent of every other colony. 

2. All the lands within the above limits are deelared to be public lands; and 
are placed under the management of a Board of Commissioners sitting in London. | 

3. There is but one way in which every individual may obtain a private pro- 
perty in any of the said lands; namely, by paying for the same in ready money. 

4. Subject to the above condition, and to the necessity of previous surveys, 
every one shall be free to acquire 2 private property in the said lands, and with- 
out limit as to quantity or situation. 

5. The lowest price at which public land shall ever be sold in this colony, is 
twelve shillings per acre. 

6. Subject to the above provision, Commissioners are authorized to raise or 
lower the price of public land, always giving public notice of any intended change | 
in the "nan and of the period during which the higher or lower price is te be 
required. 

4. All sales to be conducted in public. 

8. ‘The foregoing provisions declared to be fundamental articles of the consti- 
a of South Australia, and not to be changed without the authority of Par- 

iament. 

9. That the whole of the money obtained by the sale of public land shall 
form an emigration fund, and shall be employed by the Commissioners in con- 
veying poor labourers to the colony. 

10. All the poor persons taken to the colony by means of the emigration 
fund, shall be, as far as it is possible to make the selection, young adult persons, 
of both sexes in an equal proportion. 

But until land shall have been sold, there can be no emigration 
fund derived from the sale of land. Capitalists, therefore, going to 
the colony and buying land, would have to wait for about six months 
until labourers could be brought to them with the money that they had 
paid for land. During those six months, the colony would perish for 
wantof labour. ‘To meet this difficulty—in order to provide emigrating 
capitalists with an ample supply of labour from the outset— 

11. The Commission of Public Lands and Emigration is empowered to antici- 
pate the sales of land, by receiving purchase-money on account from emigrants 
intending to buy land, and, if necessary, by raising a loan or loans, to be secured 
on the whole public land of the colony; and to employ such loan or Joaus in 
conveying selected Jabourers to the colony. 

The object of the Commissioners will, of course, be to furnish a 
sufficient supply of labour to the first emigrating capitalists ; and it 
may be taken for granted, that they will provide a passage for such 
labourers (being young adults, of both sexes in an equal proportion) as 
any capitalist may wish to hire in England. 





So much for the general features. Now for the working of the 
plan: and, looking at the volume as a demi-official publication, 
the Spectator is perhaps to a certain extent implicated in its dis- 
cussion,—premising, that it is entered upon with no other view 
than to elicit truth, and, by well skaking opinions, to prove the 
sound ones. In the closing paragraph of our late notice on Miss 
Roserts's Two Years at Sea, some remarks were made as to the 
propriety of having a complete survey of a country intended to be 
colonized, and of trying experiments in agriculture so as to find 
what productions were likely to succeed best, and to take the bene- 
fits of experience. In allusion to this it is observed— 

No one, of course, would assert that the survey of the country has been as 
complete as is desirable; nor, we imagine, willit be denied, that the evidence in 
this case is more full than that which on most other occasions of planting a 
desert country was held to be satisfactory. A perfect survey would have been 
better ; but if we are always to wait for a perfect survey before we colonize, 
we must wait for a Government disposed to make surveys of unknown countries 
With a view to colonization. Besides, no mere survey would prove absolutely 
that a wilderness was fit to be colonized. In order to prove so much, you must . 
actually colonize, and if you colonize by driblets, beginning with a small ‘ ex~ 
perimental farm,”* the chances are, that so wretched a mode of colonizing will 
bestow a wretched character on the soil, however fertile it may be by nature. 
What bas happened at the Swan River proves nothing against the soil of that set- | 
tlement : the very same, or rather much greater distress, occurred in every one | 
of our American colonies (except that of William Penn, who colonized on a 
large scale at the outset), where the land was by nature eminently fertile. Not | 
nature, but the colonists, have generally been to blame for the unproductiveness 
of infant settlements. Half measures, bit-by-bit proceedings, are nowhere | 
mere dangerous than in colonization. 

When Robinson Crusoe was building his great boat, some mis- 
givings rose in his mind as to his power of launching it when 
done. These, however, were smothered by the remark, Let me 
finish it, and I warrant I'll get it to the water. The reasoning of | 
the foregoing passage is something like that of Crusoe’s. That the | 
evidence of capability is as complete in the present case as in that | 
of any former ones, may be true enough, and yet not say much; 
for most colonies have been founded hand over head—the very 

st upon insufficient examination ; and the result has been, much 
Privation as regards the settlers, slow growth as regards the | 
settlement. Perfect surveys on the part of Government, with a | 


| 








| 


View to colonization, are not to be reasonably looked for, unless 
* As lately recommended by an ingenious writer in the Spectator. 


' “wilderness ” was fit to be colonized or not. 


| producing land of Italy. 


Government itself founds the colony. All that the State can be 
expected to do, is to make a prima facie examination. In the 
present case, this has already been done both by the Government 
and by individuals : the report is favourable; and we hold that, on 
the part of the founders, a minute examination with specifie objects 
should follow. A “mere survey might (not) prove absolutely 
that a wilderness was fit to be colonized.” It would, however, 
afford better grounds for action, than an imperfect survey, or rather 
a superficial view, which is what the Society are now prepared 
to act upon. No craftsman is infallible even in his own trade; 
but his skilled opinion, directed to specific objects, is better worth 
having than that of uninformed and preoccupied minds. The re- 
ports of a surveyor on the qualities of soils, from their spontaneous 


' natural productions and from their component properties — facts 


on which he might reason wrongly, but which he would hardly 
state untruly—would, we still think, prove pretty well whether a 
But a “ wilderness 
may be fit to be colonized, yet the colony may fail, or endure great 
privations, or waste much capital, from going forth without due 


| preparation, into an unknown territory, where they may have to 
| seek that good land which they are not altogether skilled to find, 


or which cannot be found at all in the direction they may happen 
to travel. In these things, a “ mere surveyor” can certainly be of 


| use, and that beyond “ fixing upon the site of the first town, and mea- 
| suring some land there,”"—for we learn, from a subsequent passage, 


that the suggestion of a survey may be adopted, though in a bit- 
by-bit manner. He can determine the qualities of the land, and 
the respective quantities of each sort. He can tell which site and 
which soil appear best adapted to tillage, which to pasture. He 
can, from the nature of the ground, form a better notion than 
sea-captains, as to whether it would be advisable to commence 
clearing wood, or to cut a road through it, and travel on toa 
richer soil at a greater distange. And he can present these matters 
so completely and so exactly to the eye upon paper, that persons 
competent to undertake the management of a farm can tell ata 
glance what district seems best adapted to their purposes, and to 
what part they would first direct their attention. By the adoption 
of these means, the emigrants would be able to acquire distinct 
ideas on their first landing, proceed at once to examination, and 
then to action. The plan would precede the exccution; the hand 
would not be over the head; and all bustle, hurry-skurry, and 
vain, anxious, and wasteful wanderings, would be lessened if not 
avoided. After all, surveys must be made, according to Act of 
Parliament, before land can be sold. To make them bit by bit, 
looks more like half-measures than a comprehensive survey at the 
beginning. 

In suggesting ‘ an experimental farm,” we did not consider it 
as a mode of colonization, but asa preparation for colonists—to 
prove by actual experiment whether a general knowledge of 
agriculture would suffice; or whether local experience must be 
superadded, as to what must be followed, what must be avoided ; 
and whether success was likely be to attained at all. ‘The reports 
of the different voyagers have not shaken this opinion ; for they 
sometimes differ in their accounts of the same place. Even Kan- 
garoo Island, of which the best and most complete reports have 
been made, seems to require the test of residence. SuTHERLAND,. 
it is true, lived there, on and off, for nine months, and describes 
it in captivating colours; but Baupin and Freycinet represent it 
as parched and barren. This may be (as the work sugge3ts) from 
their arriving in the heightof summer. It would surely, however, 
be desirable to ascertain, whether this apparent barrenness is an 
annual matter; and ifso, whether it resembles the present dryness 
in England, the droughts of New South Wales, or the still fiercer 
droughts of South Africa. 

It will be seen, that these remarks do not affect the principles of 
colonization recommended, or the propriety of carrying them into 
effect. Neither is there any well-grounded doubt in our minds 
as to the capability of the territory in question. Our arguments 
merely relate to the working plan, or rather to the no-plan. In 
the words of Bacon’s wise man, we would “ stay a little, that we 
may make an end the sooner.” The experiment, we repeat it, is 
one of the most important economical projects that has yet been 
tried. It would be a national loss if it failed through any false 
economy, or through a childish eagerness to begin. 

TUTTI FRUTTI _ 
Is the name of an ice composed of the choicest fruits of the fruit- 
The selection of such a title for a book, 
is indicative of the variety of its subjects, and of the value which 


| the author sets upon his work. Be Prince Piickter-MusKav's 


failings what they may, it is evident mauvuise honte is not amongst 


| the number. 


Although, however, the title allows of great variety of topics, 
and the publication of shreds and patches, the matter itself should 
be of a buoyant nature: such things as grave political and economi- 
cal discussions, with a long paper expository of the royal virtues 
of the court of Berlin, are not in character with the lightness of 
one of the lightest productions of the art of confectionery. But, 
quitting the title, proceed we to the book. 

The two volumes contain some ten or twelve papers; though 


| one of them, the “ Album of an Active Mind,” forms a recep- 


tacle for the stray thoughts of the author, and consists of more 
paragraphs than it is necessary to reckon up. Of the leaders, 
three only are entitled to much consideration. These are “ An 
Aerial Voyage,” the “ Congress at Aix-la-Chapelle,” and “ Scenes 
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and Sketches of a Tour in the Riesengebirge.” The first is an 
account of Prince PiickLzrR’s ascent in a balloon from Berlin; 
and is perhaps the best picturesque narrative of a journey in the 
air we have. The second contains a few portraits of the distin- 
guished characters present at the Congress. The third is a tour 
where reality is blended with romance: the landscapes are 
sketched from nature; the incidents are probable till the denoue- 
ment, which has been invented and coloured for effect. These 
are pleasant reading; but England, and perhaps Germany, could 
have done without them. The remaindér of the volumes was 
scarcely worth translating. 

At first sight, the author appears to be one of those writers 
whose workmanship excels his matter. Looking closer, especi 
ally at Tutti Frutti, the delusion vanishes. We see that his 
power is transcriptive, and nothing more. He can catch the ob- 
vious, and that is pretty nearly all. He can reflect back the beau- 
ties of nature, paint the singular, and the (to him) new in man- 
ners, and even reach the fashionably free-and-easy : upon subjects 
of this kind he can strike out observations, though the remarks 
are just as likely to be false as true: but let the matter be trifling, 
the points latent, or the materials raw, and he fluctuates be- 
tween the Sir Oracle and the coxcomb. In aiming, like Irvine, 
to invest trifles or his own thoughts with the garb of elegance, 
his points are flat and his smartness vulgar: when he would be 
satirical, his tartness is more like sour wine than vinegar. He 
has discussed economical subjects without a knowledge of the 
elements of the science; and his speculations on politics display 
little acquaintance with facts or principles. One of his notions 
is, that Prussia should found a Penal Colony, by way of adding 
to the wealth of the country. We apprehend the court of Berlin 
has Botany Bay and the cost thereof before its eyes. 

The worser parts of these qualifications are only exhibited in 
the made-up portion of the volumes before us; in his celebrated 
Tour, they were kept altogether out of sight. The matters he 
dealt with were new to him, adapted to his powers, and sufficiently 
striking in themselves to dispense with the necessity of tricks of 
effect: he was also writing to pour forth his mind, whilst in the 
present case he has been writing—two volumes. The Tour also 
came before the English public with extrinsic advantages ; for it 
professed to describe us as we were, and self is a great sharpener 
of perception. We read even a writ with interest when it is ad- 
dressed to ourselves. 

During the author's rambles in the Riesengebirge, he falls 
upon an old friend, who had served in the German and Russian 
wars. Many matters relating to the temporis acti are discussed ; 
and it would appear from the statements of each supporter of the 
dialogue, that the discipline of the French army was not so lax as 
it has been represented. Some anecdotes of war, and some of 
NAPOLEON, are introduced. Here are two or three of the latter, 
told by the veteran. 

‘* The great Emperor was a man formed in quite a different mould from those 
who flourished in our days. He knew how to manage men and to gain the affee- 
tion of his soldiers. With him no specious appearance of zeal for the service had 
any effect without the reality. I shall never forget when I first saw him, after 
the battle of Heilsberg, on the 2d of June 1807, where he reviewed our troops: 
every word he spoke was full of meaning, and he condescendingly attended to 
the most minute details: he walked slowly in front along our lines, and 
examined individually the muskets and accoutrements, to be convinced by per- 
sonal inspection that every thing was efficient and in good order. He com- 
manded several private soldiers to step forward in front of the ranks, and de- 
manded their knapsacks, unpacked them himself, to be certain that nothing was 
deficient, and that the contents corresponded with the inventory. He then 
caused several men to discharge their fire-arms, to ascertain that they also were 
in good condition. The only thing he censured was, that the men carried no 
other shoes but those on their fect, and immediately commanded an aide-de- 
camp, in the most peremptory manner, to cause six thousand pairs to be deli- 
vered the next day to the troops. The order was punctually attended to. 

‘* He exhibited the same solicitude for the comfort of his men at Presburg in 
Hungary. We were crossing the bridge over the Danube, when Napoleon sud- 
denly stopped, and, to the no small astonishment of the officers, pinched several 
of the men on the thigh: none of us could imagine at the moment what singular 
fancy had taken possession of the Emperor, till, addressing the officers, he ex- 
claimed with vivacity, ‘ Why, at this late season of the year, have not the men 
woollen clothes under their trousers? I hope for the future you will pay more 
attention to their health; for the preservation of that and the maintenance of 

ood order are your principal duties,—pomp, show, and parade, are but secon- 

ary considerations.’ Our phlegmatic countrymen were perfectly electrified at 
witnessing the anxiety of the Emperor for our comforts, and burst spontaneously 
into long and continued vivats.” se . ‘e . 

‘A ball was given about this time by a young soldier, on what to him at least 
was really a festive occasion, He was a private in the Guards ; and had at the 
battle of Bautzen distinguished himself so much as to attract the attention of 
the Emperor, who caused his name to be written down, but took no further no- 
tice of it. During the last week of the truce, an ordnance-officer arrived at 
head-quarters and inquired after the soldier, who happened to be dining with a 
comrade at a small ino. The officer sought him, and delivered a packet, which 
contained his patent as captain in the same regiment in which he had made his 
debut, together with an order for three thousand francs to defray the expenses 
‘of hisequipment. J chanced to be at the same hotel, and I never beheld any 
man betray such ecstatic delight as did this mustachioed warrior. With true 
French vivacity he tore from his finger a gold ring and a gold watch from his 
side, and throwing them to the landlord, requested that each of his comrades, 
who should visit the house that day might be regaled at hisexpense. He com- 
pelled all around him to drink a large glass of wine to the health of the Em- 
peror. We congratulated him upon his good fortune, and admired ‘la finesse du 
petit caporal ’* in giving him such a distinguished post in the very regiment in 
which he had commenced his career. In a few days after, he gave ‘his com- 
rades the ball, on which was probably expended the greater part of his equip- 
ment-money.” 

This is a pleasant mode of travelling ; and the following hints 
for equipment may do for other hills besides those of Germany. 

‘* It was on a cheeriag, radiant morning, that I determined to tear myself 

* Apet name for Napoleon among the soldiers, 


away, and commence a pedestrian tour to the distant blue mountains. I traw 
velled throughdark, dreary forests, and gay, smiling plains, in search of new ad- 
ventures. Not that I was armed with the lance and sword of the middle 
but merely with the peaceable paraphernalia of the nineteenth century—a w 
ing-stick in my hand and a note-book in my pocket. 

“*T gave orders to an old groom to follow me at a distance with one of my bes¢ 

hunters, and with what would have been called, in the aforesaid middle ages, 
‘a sumpter-horse:’ the former I intended should relieve me occasionally from 
the fatigues of walking, and the latter was the bearer of a canteen amply sup-, 
Es with such necessaries as I required, when I might feel inclined to break- 
ast or dine al fresco. I did not forget, also, to provide for my mind’s nourish- 
ment, by taking with me a few books. This gipsy method of enjoying life con~ 
tains, in my opinion, an indescribable charm, of which I have never become 
weary.” * - * * * 

vr —— it will one day happen, that thou, my friendly reader, may visit these. 
hills. I shall, therefore, endeavour to administer to thy comfort, and detail in 
what manner I guarded against the various annoyances to which I might be 
exposed, and earnestly recommend thee under similar circumstances to pursue 
the same course. Above all things, a bed is necessary ; unless you choose to be 
consigned to one five feet long, and, as Madame de Genlis says, ‘ de coucher de 
bout,’ — at the same time buried beneath a plumeau of disagreeable-smelling 
feathers, full of tormenting little inhabitants, whose lively spirits and indefati+ 
oe exertions will deprive you of the possibility of sleep! The most portable 

ind of bed, and which may be placed either on a sofa or on the ground, is an 
air mattress, to which add a pillow of the same material, with the necessary 
coverings ; and you have a bed which can be arranged in a few seconds. The 
whole, if expedient, may be rolled up in a green cloth and carried in the pocket ; 
this cloth will also answer the purpose of a curtain against the dirty wall. It 
will lixewise be as necessary to prepare for refreshment, as you will find nothing 
better than burnt veal cooked in fat, butter, or beer; therefore, it would be ad- 
visable to provide yourself with the English preparations of cavice and catsup, 
which have the good property of making the worst preparations of meat agree- 
able. I recommend also a tea-kettle of English tin, which serves, at the 
same time, for a coffee-machine, and a box for carrying coffee, tea, sugar, and 
ng spirit-lamp. The whole apparatus takes up hardly as much place as a round 

at, and by means of which you can command, in a very few minutes, a deli- 
cious repast, as excellent bread,* butter, and cream, are easily attainable in the 
very poorest cottage in the mountains. For a medicine-chest, I recommend a 
box of seidlitz or other cooling effervescing powders, and another of quinine 
pills: the former are admirably calculated for allaying thirst, and the latter are an 
efficacious remedy against any temporary derangement of the nervous system, 
or aslight attack of fever. Finally, with a good umbrella and the necessary ap- 
pendages to the toilet, you will find yourself perfectly equipped.” 


Another specimen and we will cease. Take the best bit of 
banter in the volumes. It is from a thing called “ Visions of the 
Past and the Future,” which the Prince sees in a “‘ magnetic sleep.” 


‘* The wand of the magician again passed over me, and I beheld those grounds 
to the beautifying of which I had dedicated the principal portion of my life. 
Merciful heavens! what do I see? The river, which was formerly a bright 
crystal stream meandering through my park, has been made, for the purposes of 
commerce, navigable; timber-yards, bleaching- grounds, and cloth-manufactories, 
have usurped the place of my dark groves aud blooming meadows. But what 
do I behold? My beautiful castle! Do not my eyes deceive me? Oh, no! it 
has become an establishment for cotton-spinners! Maddened with indignation, 
I vociferated loudly for the proprietor. I was answered, that he lived in that 
small cottage surrounded by an orchard and vegetable garden. Is that all, ex- 
claimed I, that remains to my descendants of what I once called mine? ‘ Most 
certainly ;’ was the reply, ‘it has been divided among hundreds, and has now 
become the property of the Trades Unionists! You are surely not insane enough 
to expect, that so large a possession should continue to belong to one person in 
this land of liberty and equality ?’ 

‘<I turned from the speaker with sickening disgust, and penetrated by a mag- 
netic glance the interior of the cottage ; where I beheld, forsaken by all, in a 
corner of one of the rooms, the master of the house expiring. I then heard the 
sons saving to each other, ‘ Our father is undoubtedly dead, let his body be car- 
ried out of the house.’ 

‘* My beloved reader will naturally demand where is the grave, where is the 
cemetery in which to inter the corpse? Why, truly, it was conveyed to a place 
where it could be still useful—into the fields, for manure.” 


The translator of the work, Mr. Epmunp Spencer, has prefixed 
an outline of the Prince's Life ; written with characteristic spirit, 
but without much of portraiture, and dealing only in the principal 
chronological events. Of the translation itself it is unnecessary 
to say a great deal, after the passages we have quoted. It will 
have been seen that the English is easy and idiomatic, whilst 
the spirit of the original has been caught and conveyed. 


THE WHITE ROSE OF YORK. 


Tue splendid embellishments of the Annuals have eclipsed the 
beauty of their literary contents; and left the latter to boast of 
attractions in the celebrity of their authors, which have not always 
been borne out by the originality or excellence of the writing. 
The most eminent names have not in every instance been attached 


to the most striking productions. ‘The first sprightly runnings 
of the flask” of some new but rich vintage, are better than tne 
lees of one more famed. Here we have an Annual that disclaims 
embellishment, and rests its pretensions upon the solid ground of 
its literary matter. Though not without several popular names, 
it makes us acquainted with others, of whose popularity the pro- 
ductions it contains will be but the seeds. The defect of Metro- 
politan Annuals has been the want of distinctive difference of 
character: here is one from the Provinces bearing the stamp of 
individuality. ; 

The White Rose of York is the first of its race;.and its vigorous 
stock promises to be the parent of a succession of blooms. The 
freshness of this simple wild flower is as welcome to the satiated 
sense, as the fragrance of the briar, borne on the healthy breath 
of heaven, after the heated and perfumed air of the conservatory. 
It will no doubt be the forerunner of a series of County Annuals; 
whose appearance will be looked for as eagerly as the. return of the 
Musical Festival. The contributors should be either residents or 
natives of the county; and the subjects be suggested by local 
scenes, incidents, or tralitions,—as is mostly the case with the 
| present. This limitation gives character to the Volume, and makes 








